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SOME FRENCH FASHIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 





BY SABAH POWEL. 





» In France, in the Middle Ages, as late as 1817, 
men wore what was called a ‘‘ chapeau de fleurs,” 
which was not a real hat, but simply a coronet 
of forget-me-nots, roses, or some other flowers, 
and it was an indispensable part of dress for 
festivities. After this came. still for the men, a 
species of fillet made of silk and covered with 
gold or precious stones. ‘These were, of course, 
more costly, but were universally worn by 
persons of rank, as they served as a very decided 
distinguishing mark between the noble and the 
‘‘ vilain’” or dependent. In the old missals and 
sculptures, it is sometimes difficult to tell which 
is the man, and which the woman, from the 
dress. The headdress of a lady of the nobility 
at this time—about 1317—was called a ‘‘ couvre- 
chef,’’ and consisted of a framework of wire, 
covered with silk stuff which was embroidered 
or trimmed with lace. This ‘‘couvre-chef' did 
not continue in favor beyond the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when women adopted the 


















COUVRE-CHEF, 1317. 


0 dearly do women love dress and change 
in dress, that perhaps Eve, our mother of 
mischief, tried new arrangements of her 
green garments, admiring her own beau- 

tiful self in some mirror-like stream in the Gar- 
den of Eden. But woman has not been alone in 
the love for the beautiful or gorgeous in personal 
adornment. From the earliest days of which we 
have any record, down to the beginning of this 
century, the man has been almost as lavish in 
expenditure in dress as the woman. We are not 
told for which sex it was that Tyre made her 
famous purples—which are what we now call 
crimsons—but no doubt both profited by them, 
and it is certain that those stuffs were used for 
household purposes. 

In Greece, the beautiful—but, to awkward 
modern limbs, uncomfortable—flowing and 
clinging dress was worn, with modifications, by 
both mén and women. The men wore fillets in 
the hair, and, at the games or on festive occasions, 
wreaths of flowers or leaves were used; and the} custom of wearing any kind of headdress they 
amount of false hair worn by the women would } preferred, the hair being kept back by a silver 
have surprised a modern belle. The same remarks } net, attached either to a frontlet or confined bya 
apply to Rome as well. veil of very light material. 
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The extravagance of the men’s dress went tothe { material with large figures on it, very vlose- 
farthest limit ; but the women’s attire, in the time ; ; fitting and trimmed at the bottom with a broad 
of Charles V of France, grew more elegant, more band of miniver. The thin veil depending from 
dignified, and more simple, as is seen in the statue ; the hat reached to the feet, like a bridal veil of 
of Jeanne de Bourbon, wife of Charles V, which ; the present day: It was at this time that 
¢ women began to uncover the neck and to wear 
; necklaces. 

Monstrelet tells us that, about 1487, ladies 
ceased to use trains, substituting for them trim- 
} mings of grebe’s-fur velvet and other materials, 
3 of almost half a yard in width. : 
A distinct separation between ancient and 

; modern dress took place about the beginning of 
§ the sixteenth century. It was during this century 
’ that women wore garments closely fitting to the 
’ figure, with tight sleeves and richly-trimmed 
$ petticoats ; the skirts were tight to the waist and 
$ opened in front very wide, displaying the lower 
part of a rich under-petticoat which reached to 
the ground, completely concealing the feet. This, 
like the sleeves with puffs falling to the wrists, 
? was an Italian fashion. Frequently the hair 
is considered by artists the very best of the ; was turned over in rolls, adorned with precious 
Middle Ages. ; stones, and surmounted by a small cap, coquet- 

The fashion of wearing false hair continued } ; tishly placed on one side or on the top of the 
during the middle of the fourteenth century, and } head, and ornamented with gold chains, jewels, 
it gave rise to all sorts of ingenious combinations. } 20d feathers. The body of the dress was long 
Nets or cauls were again adopted, and headdresses ; #nd pointed in front, and the dress of a rich 
which,while admitting a display of masses of false ; bourgeoise of the time of Francis I is a good 
hair, hid the horsehair or padded puffs. ; illustration of the fashion. 

About 1450, the “escoffion’”’ came into fashion, ; Catherine de Medici introduced into France, 
a heavy roll, which, being placed on a cap, also { i from Italy, the fashion of ruffs in 1550, and 
padded, produced the most clumsy and ungrace- } ’ Marie de Medici that of lace collars standing out 
ful shapes. These were worn by the court ladies } from the shoulders in 1599. This latter fashion, 
of that day, and, ugly as they were, they were 
not much more so, nor so very unlike, than the; 
narrow pointed bonnet or hat of the present time. 
The women of the lower classes, however, wore 
much more suitable and really becoming cos- 
tumes, simple, graceful, and convenient. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
the ladies still appeared with very long trains, 
which they carried tucked up under their arms } 
unless they had pages or waiting-maids. There 
grew, however, a tendency to shorten these } 
inconvenient trains, as well as the long hanging ? 3 
and embroidered or fringed sleeves. But, as the 3 
dresses became shorter, they were trimmed in 
the most costly manner. The headdress consisted } 
of a very large roll surmounted by a high conical } NN 3 
bonnet called a hennin, the introduction of which CHARLOTTE OF SAVOY. 
into France is attributed to Isabel of Bavaria, : 
wife of Charles VI, in 1890. Later on, Charlotte of } in a modified way, found great favor a few years 
Savoy, the second wife of Louis XI, is represented ; back with many women; only, in the case of the 
in pictures of the period in headgear of this ; Queen, the collar was wide and was worn at the 
kind. The waist of the dress was. short, the; back with a bodice rather low in the neck, and 
sleeves tight, and the robe of some gorgeous ; the modern Marie de Medici ruff was worn with 


HEADDRESS OF COURT LADY, 1450. 
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a high bodice and dress open in front ; and most } pecking at a cherry, and a little negroboy. The 
becoming it was. § full-dress coiffure for the opera made the ladies’ 
Dresses tight at the waist began to be made } faces seventytwo inches high from the chin to the 
very full around the hips, by means of large § top of the hair. 
’ The coiffure & la grecque, a la reine. i la 
} junon, are among the least exaggeret2d of the 
styles of the time, as given in a fashion-book of 
; that period. ; 
: On one head there is a small fully-rigged vessel, 
3 invented after the naval combat, June 17, 1778. 
; It was an imitation of the frigate La Belle Poule 
; with its masts, rigging, and guns. 
; Louis XVI, who was plain in his tastes and 
$ careless in his attire, tried in vain to stem the 
’ extravagances ofthe times. Satire and caricature, 
which are frequently such formidable weapons, 
especially against women, were equally powerless. 
The police attempted to interfere, but all they 
could do was to prevent ladies visiting the theatre 


if the headdress was large enough to obstruct the 
HEADDRESS OF SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


padded rolls, and these were still more enlarged 
by an arrangement of padded whalebones and 
steel, which subsequently became the ridiculous 
paniers which were worn almost down to the 
commencement of the present century. This 


4) py 
fashion is seen at its best, or worst, in the ( f Wr) 
portraits of Marie Antoinette, and was a remnant y ly MK ) 


AY | 
of the fardingales such as Queen Elizabeth wore, } NSS 
grown to be enormous. They assumed such 
proportions that a satirist of the time said that 
they made the short women look like balls, and j 
the tall ones like bells. 

So monstrous did the arrangement of the hair 
become about 1772, that butterflies, birds, cupids, 


OOIFFURE A LA REINE, 1772. 


view. We do not find the police so efficient in 
the present day. 

The toilette of a pretty woman before the 
French Revolution was a sort of an intimate 
reception, when the hair was dressed. She sat 
in her room, attired in an embroidered, be-rib- 
boned, and be-ruffled p2ignoir, while the hair- 
dresser took an hour or more to complete his 
task. During that time, the conversation weut 
on without interruption, dealing with all the 
novelties of the day, though it was considered 
good taste to give it a literary, scientific, or 
philosophical turn. 

CATHERINE DE MEDIC. ¢ The toilet-table was covered with all the new 

books. Marie Antoinette gradually diminished 

fruit, and even vegetables, entered into it. The the size of her headdress. She had tired of the 
Duchess de Chartres appeared at the opera one  brilliancy of Versailles, and now played dairy- 
night with the hair dressed in a puff, which 3 maid at the Little Trianon; her costume, as well 
Tepresented her son in his nurse’s arms, @ parrot < as her headdress, underwen’ a decided change. 
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Madame de Sartory writes that ‘‘ woman’s dress ; would best set off the face—upon the forehead, 
was never so plain as it is now; a straw hat ; the temples, near the eyes, at the corner of the 
with a knot of ribbons and an apron, for house- 3 mouth, etc. A great lady was always seen with 
wear, have taken the place of curls, frizzles, and 3 seven or eight, and never went out without her 
fallabals."’ It is in a garb of the latter descrip- } patch-box, so that she might put on more, ifshe felt 
tion that the poor queen is represented in prison, ; so inclined, or replace those which might happen 
to come off. A tiny mirror was set in the lid of 
} many of these boxes, and the boxes themselves 
; were often works of art. The writer possesses 
} two which belonged to great-great-grandmothers, 
one of dark-blue Battersea enamel, encrusted 
with tiny seed pearls, the other of clouded agate 
set in gold. 

That woman's dress during this century has 
gone through all changes of ugliness, we know; 
our fashions have been as preposterous as at any 
time since the world began. None more 40, 
though, than the hideous hoop-skirt first in 
vogue in the time of Louis XIV and again 
revived in the early years of the Second 
Empire. To the Empress Eugénie has been 

accorded the credit—or, rather, discredit—of 

HEADDRESS OF 1787. ‘introducing this senseless fashion. But the 

supposition is a mistake: this style, like so 

with disheveled hair, widely different from the } many others, was brought out by a French- 
powder and puffs and plumes of her earlier: woman more noted for her beauty than her 
days. respectability. She appeared, one day, in the 

The fashion of wearing powder on the hair was ; gardens of the Palais Royal, wearing a hoop- 
imported into our own country from France and ; skirt, and naturally created a sensation. Such 
England. There are traditions preserved in a crowd of street-boys and idle men gathered 
many families here of the difficulty of having this } about her, that she was obliged to take refuge 
crowning beauty dressed for the Assembly or} in a shop. 
some other festivity. Many a belle has sat from ’ Soon afterward, at an Imperial ball, Eugénie, 
the early morning till the time for the ball, with : Madame Metternich, and Madame Gallifet, made 
hair arranged for the evening’s gayeties, as the ; 
fashionable hair-dresser was in such demand } 
that this must be done, or the hair not dressed ; ; 
and, in one case of which we have heard, the } 
hair was ‘“‘done’’ the night before, and the} 
beauty got her sleep by sitting up in her chair $ 
all night. But, alas! the untidiness of it all. 
What was erected with so much cost and care} 
was not to be lightly pulled down, and days 3 
would go by before the superstructure was } 
demolished. 3 

Somewhat earlier in the eighteenth century, 
‘‘ patches ’’ were used to such an extent that a 
contemporary writer declared that a woman's 
face looked like the signs of the zodiac; they ; 
were of black court-plaster, cut in the most ; 
grotesque shapes, such as a coach and six horses, } 
birds. the sun, moon, stars, comets, or creséents. their appearance in the new style, and the 
They had been sparingly used in the time of}awkward and ungainly fashion immediately 
Louis XIV, and only to enhance the whiteness} became general. To such an extent was the 
of the skin; women of dark complexion took ; wearing of hoops carried, that some women’s 
good care not to put them on. It required a ’ skirts measured fifteen feet round. 
special knack to place these patches where they} A happy contrast to these balloons, and the 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
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AT NIGHT. 
head, Sa i Okan eens 
the _ f@ , most artistic of dresses for women, is the mode 
with WAS oy fashionable a few years back, and known in 
5 hee \s America by the slang phrase ‘the pull-back.”’ 
e felt When not carried to an excess, so that the 
‘ppen 3 wearer could scarcely bend or sit down, this 
s 
ida 3 style was exceedingly graceful, and, sg e the 
’ curves of the figure, most artistic. 
; The Directoire dress, when not reaching an 
hee \ : ; extreme, is almost as charming a fashion; but 
5 
; 
; 
; 
, 
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“usted as much cannot be said of the Empire, which 
agate is coming up now also. The latter is neither 
becoming nor beautiful. 

Still, each new fashion is preferable while 
it lasts, and every change seems, at the time, 
an improvement. Last. year’s styles become 
almost as antiquated as those of our grand- 
mothers. Every decade brings a complete 
revolution in feminine taste, so that what we 
lecond ‘ ’ > to-day fondly imagine is beautiful is likely to 
‘Deen ys : ) } be considered hideous by the next generation : 
lit—of iy rt {and what will be written of us, in the centuries 
at the 4 | to come, we cannot imagine. 
gh: ae a! Be Speaking of ugly fashions, can anything be 
'rench- i © pe. uselessly ugly than the present dress of 
sn her f ;men? Of course, it is claimed, in this utilitarian 
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ry has 
<nOW ; 
at any 
re 80, 
rst in 
again 


in the age, that the costumes of the “‘ sterner sex’’ must 
, hoop- I wei ; {be adapted to the necessities of the workaday 


Such Ld | | | world and the practical nineteenth century. Still, 
athered ‘ i ie } there are times when these lords and masters 
refuge }unbend, and at such times it seems as if they 
} might adopt a more picturesque array than the 
ugénie, v } regulation black suit with its ungraceful cut. 
t, made ; y/o eB There is a slight progress apparent in the 
matter of undress suits for seashore and mount- 
}ain. The reform will be greatly advanced by 
a return, at least for full-dress occasions, to the 
{elegant styles of our grandfathers—such as 
} knee-breeches and the like. 

When this is the case, these lords of creation 
}may presume to criticize the absurdities of 
feminine attire—not before. 





JEANNE DE BOURBON. 


AT NIGHT. 


BY J. B. SKIDMORE 


A nusx of mighty mystery, 3 The sea breathes forth its incense 
A silence deep and vast— $ For such sweet burial meet. 
The quiet of eternity 
and the Is o’er my spirit cast. Above, the stars shine faintly, 
nediately Dimmed by the moon‘s white glow ; 
was the Beneath me, softly sighing, ; Weird shadows, dark about me, 
The waters gently moan, Do, wraith-like, come and go. 
As for some mermaid dying, 
In sad sweet undertone. ; Wrapped in a radiance silvery, 
and the . The sea and slumbering land 
The white foam of her garments Seem to rise but now from eternity, 
pea dst to my feet, Fresh from the Master's hand. 
Ven. XCVI.— 
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GILLIE FRANCIS. 


BY MRS. MINNIE ALBRKO CASSITY 


NM 2 Sap ILLIE-E-E! Gillie Francis! } Domineck. 

Gillie—Francis—honey-my- She stooped and began to rake the dirt up 
chile! Whar kin that thar around the roots of the flowers. Her straight 
gal be? She's allers a-$ black hair, streaked with gray, was drawn tightly 
trapsin’ off som’eres.”’ back from a thin weatherbeaten face and fastened 
The speaker replaced her } with a horn tuck comb in a hard little knot at 
short cob pipe between her } the back of the head. Her faded dress clung to 
lips, and, resting her bony } her spare form in folds that suggested an absence 

hands on her hips, stood 3 of other garments. 
upright and angular in the; The wind rose higher, and huge masses of 
narrow doorway of the cabin. } black clouds swept up from the southwest like 
She appeared to be ruminat- } giant armies eager for the fray. The mountain- 
ing on the prospect before} tops were completely hidden, but the twisting 
her, as she energetically puffed the smoke into 3 and writhing of the trees that clothed their sides 
clouds. S could be plainly seen from the doorway, which 
The log cabin, with its stick chimney plastered ; by this time was filled up by another figure, also 


sunfiowers,”’ she said, throwing a chip after the 
5 


with mud, its attendant hen-coops, well-sweep, } bony and angular to the last degree. A very 
and wood-pile, was surrounded by a high staked- } long nose, slightly crooked, and little round gray 
and-ridered fence. On three sides stretched the eyes gave a weasel-like appearance to the man’s 
yellowing corn-field, extending some distance up} face. His head was perfectly bald, save a thin 
the steep mountain-side, rustling like a forest of } fringe of black hair around the ears and the 
pine-trees in the scurrying autumn wind. In} nape of the neck. Anold hickory cotton shirt, 
front of the yard, what.was known as the’ patched in many places, and blue cottonade 
«“medder lot” sloped to the creek. A _ sleek 3 trousers held up by one home-knit yarn sus- 
little mountain scrub cow was bawling for her: pender, the whole sadly in need of soap and 
calf, which was making ineffectual attempts to ; water, completed the attire of the master of the 
gain refreshment from the maternal udders by 3 cabin, Jonathan Ayers. 
poking its head between the rails of the fence.; ‘I say, Mandy,” he drawled, “can’t yer raise 
‘Mis’? Ayers, as she was commonly called in } the gal no’eres ?”’ 
the neighborhood, came down the one step into } “‘Can’t find har nor hide o’ her, Jonathan,” 
the yard. The path, worn through the grass} replied Mandy, rising to her feet, ‘and I’m 
and weeds by the frequent peregrinations of the } e’enmost tuckered out with yellin’ an’ fixin’ arter 
‘‘Ayerses,’’ showed the yellow clayey soil of the ; them dratted chickens.” 
bottom. An attempt had been made by the ambi-} ‘‘Thar’s a-goin’ ter be a rain,” said Jonathan, 
tious Gillie at ornamenting the premises. The { pointing one bony finger in the direction of the 
result was not encouraging. A few straggling § nearest mountain. ‘Thar comes a_nubbin 
ladyslippers, hollyhocks, and sickly four-o’clocks } stretcher over Clack Mounting, an’ that ‘ar gal'll 
battled with the weeds andthechickens. ‘‘ Mis”’ 3 git wet, shore as shootin’. Kin yer see that thar 
Ayers discovered an adventurous Domineck hen 3 clift over thar? That's whar Bo Day fell over. 
and her brood of chickens scratching indie 3 Yore eyes is a heap better than mine, an’ | 
ously among the flowers. 3 thought mebbe as you could see it, Mandy.” 
«*S-shoo-o0! Shoo-oo!’’ she screamed, flap- ‘‘ It’s a-mizzlin’, over thar, an’ I kin skeercely 
ping her thin calico skirt to and fro with one hand, } see the mounting,” she replied. 
while she held her pipe with the other. ‘ Drat heass Mandy, hev you seen Bo Day sence? You 
the critters, thar won't be a single one of them hearn tell, I reckon, "bout how he come home 
posies left. They've e’enmost a-scratched the } an’ skeert Sairy e’enmost inter fits. He wus 
roots up, and Gillie Francis has nigh broke her } ; a-walkin’ on the top o’ the clift, with his jug of 
neck over ’em, a-tryin’ ter git ahead o’ them Fos-} moonshine tied onter him with a bridle-rein. 
ter gals with their double hollyhawks and their’ , Well, Mandy, over he tumbled, and slid like 
(226) 
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GILLIE FRANCIS. 227 
greased lightnin’ down through the top o’ that? ‘jamb rock,’ and, drawing her sunbonnet 
thar big spruce-pine. When he lit, he didn’t; forward so as to conceal her face, remained in 
hey nothin’ airthly on but the bridle-rein an’ the } sullen silence, while her father placed a small 
jug-handle; an’ Jim Barber, he swans he never } ‘back log”’ behind the burning chips, and then, 
broke a bone.’’ with a turkey’s-wing, brushed up the hearth, 

The old man chuckled like a superannuated ; formed of large flat stones of different sizes. 
ghoul, and cracked his bony fingers together, in Taking his pipe from the high chimney-piece, 
the enjoyment of Bo Day’s exploit. he filled it and lighted it with a live coal. He 

| 


—— 








« Wal, I reckon that Gillie Francis hes gone ter } glanced two or three times at the figure in the 
see Sairy ?”’ said his wife, interrogatively. corner, but said nothing, and, sitting down in a 

“ Mos’ likely she’s a-mopin’ around som’eres ; split-bottomed chair at the other side of the 
by herself,” he replied. ‘* Mandy, I’m consarned } hearth, began to smoke. 
*bout that gal o’ our’n. I'll be dadsquizzled if; Mandy had thrown a piece of an old quilt over 
I'm a-goin’ ter let that Mit Foster come hangin’ ; her head and gone out to “‘tend”’ toher “late” 
‘round her much longer; but thar she is, down ; chickens, for they formed too important an item 
thar in the edge o’ the corn-field. Ef she don’t {in the domestic economy of the family to be 
lope up, she’ll ketch the rain.” allowed to drown in the pouring rain. 

And “‘ketch’’ the rain she did. The great “7 don’t keer if it is wicked, I wisht I wus 
heavy drops began to fall thick and fast from the 3 dead, I do, and if I wus them Foster gals I’d 
low thunderous clouds. Jonathan and Mandy ; hate ter be so mean. Jd hate ter look down on 
retreated precipitately to the house; but Gillie ; folks ’cause they wus pore!’’ burst out Gillie 
Francis came leisurely by the fence, just inside ; Francis, throwi ing her bonnet violently to the 
the corn-field. She was a tall ungainly girl of 3 floor. 
sixteen, with a heavy stupid face, disfigured by; ‘‘ Never mind, gal,” “said her father, sooth- 
freckles, under her limp green sunbonnet. Her } ; ingly, ‘‘ you air a heap better than them, anyhow; 
dress, of orange calico sprigged with red, had } 3 fur you kin read and write, and that’s more’n 
adiminutive overskirt, evidently adjustable, for ; they kin do. An’ I tell you that Mit Foster ain’t 
it showed by its freshness that it had not been i wuth worritin’ over, ef he ain’t got no more back- 
worn as much as the main part of the costume. ; bone then ter let them gals pull an’ haul him 
It looked odd enough, fastened around her thick round by the nose.”’ 
waist. She had taken off her cow-skin shoes; ‘‘Yes, he is, too. It’s all ’em hateful ole 
and carried them swinging by their strings, and ; things. He was a-talkin’ ter medown ter the fur 
walked along slowly in the pouring rain, her ; bars, an’ they come an’ made him go home, an’ 
large feet leaving tracks in the soft earth. She they’ll git him so he won’t keer nuthin’ fur me 
skirted the field, and, wearily climbing the fence, ; no more, I know they will,” said the girl, sobbing. 
made her way through the high grass and weeds} Jonathan smoked a while in silence, then a 
to the house. Her dress clung wet and muddy : bright idea entered his mind. It almost lifted 
about her ankles, and her sunbonnet drooped 3 him out of his chair. 
forlornly over the stolid misery of her face. : T tell yer, Gillie Francis, you kin git ahead 

“S'pose I do git wet? Who keers? I don’t j o’ them yit. You hev got good larnin’, an’ you 
keer fur nuthin’, I’m that miserable,’ she was $ kin write a letter ter the editor of the Mounting 
saying to herself, between her set teeth, all the ; Scorcher, an’ let everbody know what fools them 
way to the house. ‘*You needn’t say nuthin’ 3 gals is, an’ it’ll make Mit Foster ’shamed o’ hisself 
ter me, mam, nor you neither, pap,” she said, ; ter he rooled by a lot o’ wimmin-folks.”’ 
almost fiercely, as she came through the doorway. Gillie Francis sprang to her feet, her face 
“T reckon I’ve got a right ter git wet if I want} brightened by a new hope. 
ter,” “Do you think so, pap? Do you think it'll 

“Never mind, honey-my-child, come here} make him come ter see me like he uster? Then 
ter the fire and git yoreself dry,’’ said her mother, iP ll do it, shore! I’m glad as I kin write.’’ 
her hard features softening at the sight of the; ‘Yes, gal, I’m shore it would, an’ you jist 
girl's face, write it ter wonce an’ it'll come out this week,” 

Jonathan was on his knees before the wide { said Jonathan. 


His wife threw an apronful of dry chips and 
corncobs on the fire, and the merry flames leaped 
up the dark cavernous chimney. Gillie Francis 
sat down on a three-legged stool close to the 


father milked the cow, Gillie Francis, with the 
wooden stcol for a seat and the split-bottomed 
chair for a desk, concocted the following letter, 
which was duly dispatched to the post-office. 


8 
3 
| 
; 
fireplace, blowing the embers to get a blaze. While her mother prepared supper, and her 
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GILLIE FRANCIS, 


It was written on a half-sheet of foolscap { it many times on the stepping-stones placed there 
paper. The spelling was execrable and the} by her lover in their former Sunday walks. 
letters so crowded into each other that it was} How clear the water was, and what a pleasant 
almost impossible to decipher it; but it was} gurgling sound it made running over those rocks, 
deciphered and published, and this is what the} and how blue and misty the mountains were! 
typos made of it : 


’ Rude and illiterate as she was, she had not 


“‘ devilerick K Y 18 88 : 
Mr edit ter iwill rit you apeace here ef} 
you will will ples ter publish it in yore paper. 
i wus keepin compine with anic young man. mr 
Mit foster who lives in the naborhood of devil- 
erick K. Y. he has fore sisters that roole him at 
home an he minds everword tha sa as ef he had 
ter he is nerlie twenty won he had a wo.nd on 
his hand i went ter see him an dun oll i cod fur 
him no i cod a dun more fur him but he told me 
before that tha wodn’t let him keep compinie with ° 
me he wus a talkin ter me doun ter our bars a : 
few minnits an his sisters cum an hollered fur 
him and he didn’t go an tha sent fur him an then 
they caught him an made him go home o how 
dere i loved that young gent!eman but his sisters 
has went on til he has fussakened me an don’t 
keer nuthin more fur me. ples publish this in 
oll of yore papers an send me won of yore papers 
do oll i hev axed you fareyouwell Gillie Francis 
ayers to mr. editor.” 

To Gillie Francis, the time seemed interminable 
until Thursday, the regular day for receiving 
the paper; but you could not have found a 
happier girl in Rowan County, when her father 3 
came home from the post-office in triumph with : 
a damp copy of the Mountain Scorcher carefully 
wrapped in an old red bandana. She read the } 
letter over and over that night, by the light of the ; 
blazing pine-knots, to “‘ pap’’ and “mam,” who ° 
regarded their daughter with such loving pride ° 
and admiration that they let their pipes go out 
for want of attention. ‘Pap “lowed that that ; 
’ud fetch him, shore,’ and ‘‘mam”’ said she 
‘¢shouldn’t be s’prised if Paliny an’ Sally Ann 
an’ Jane an’ Tabithy Foster warn’t jist ready to } 
drap from shame.” 

Two days went by. Gillie Francis was restless 
but happy; for she expected her lover every ’ 
hour, never doubting her father’s assertion that 3 
it would “fetch him, shore.’’ She staid close } 
at home until Sunday afternoon, when she} 
dressed herself in her new blue calico dress and } 
her clean white sunbonnet, and, wrapping her- } 
self in a gorgeous plaid shawl, started for the} 
Big Spring. 

It was one of those still gray days, when the 
world seems muffled in a misty cloak that the 
sun cannot penetrate; but the girl’s heart was 
as light as if he shone in all his glory. She? 
followed the windings of. the stream, crossing } 
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$ solid rock by the action of the water. 


} Utterback,” he went on, mercilessly. 


grown up among such exquisite scenes without 
learning, in a measure, to appreciate their beauty, 

The Big Spring gushed out of the face of the 
cliff and fell into a natural basin worn in the 
Gillie 
Francis sat down on a mossy log and waited, 


: She knew by some intuition that her lover would 


meet her there. The stillness was broken by the 


- splashing of his horse’s feet in the water as he 


crossed the creek. She pretended not to notice 
hisapproach. He dismounted when he perceived 


her, and threw the bridle over hisarm. He was 


‘ dressed ir his “‘store’ clothes and had a yellow 
silk handkerchief tied around his neck. 
’ brown mare also sported a new saddle. 


His 
He had 
a round pink face, pale-blue eyes, and a weak 
irresolute mouth. The expression of anger on 
his features boded no good to the girl’s bright 
hopes of a reconciliation. 

“I knowed as you'd come. Mit,” she said, 
rising and laying a timid hand on his arm. He 
shook it off roughly. 

‘**You know’d as I'd come, did you?” he said, 
angrily. ‘Mebbe you know what I’ve come ter 
say.” 

The girl's face hardened. 

“No, I don’t; but you'd jist as good say 
it.” 

** Well,” he said, doggedly, “it’s that you've 
gone an’ made a tarnel fool o’ me, an’ the hull 
country is a-laughin’ at me; an’ I hate you, I tell 
you, and never want ter set eyes on you agin.” 

She reeled as if he had struck her, but the 


> dazed look in her eyes showed that she hardly 
’ understood the full force of his words. 


‘An’ I’m a-goin’ ter be married ter Cynthy 
“T axed 
her last night, an’ she said she’d hev me.” 

At last, the girl understood. Her countenance 
grew white as death, but her woman’s pride came 
to her aid. There was a certain dignity about 
her as she faced him with scornful eyes. 

‘‘You needn't say nuthin’ more, Mit Foster, 
she said. ‘Go long and see Cynthy Utterback; 
what do you think I keer ’bout you ?” 

He attempted to speak, but she turned her back 
on him, and, after a moment’s hesitation, he rode 
away. 

The horrible misery of it all fell on the girl's 
heart like a millstone. She had expected s0 
much, and then to be treated like this. All the 
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brightness went out of her life, for her love had ; ten steps away. Almost a feather’s weight on its 
been honest and true, and even this blow could ; outer edge would send it crashing to the depths 
not entirely crush it. How could she endure to } below. 

see him married to Cynthy Utterback? She couid ; 


There was no anger in the girl’s heart now ; 
not be still. The thought goaded her to despera- only a dead cold weight of misery and a strange 
tion. She must walk, walk, tire herself out, and 


apathetic longing to end it all. She solaced 
then perhaps it would seem less awful to bear. herself with the sophistry that it would not be 
“Tl climb ter the top of Clack Mounting,’ 3 wrong, for how could she help it if the rock 
she said to herself. were to fall, and she would find peace, she 
She walked rapidly, unheedingly, for a mile or $ thought. She felt a frenzied desire to lie still 
two, and then struck into the brush and began ‘and cold, without sight or knowledge. 
the toilsome ascent. Her breath came in quick The fire on Bunker Hill had increased. 
gasps, but she never slackened her pace. Her {Through the gathering darkness, the red flames 
feet rustled through the fallen leaves, and her } licked up the dead leaves and the dry brushwood 
clothing was torn in many places by the bushes; { and leaped like mad living things to the tops of 
but she never heeded. It was growing dark and { the tall pine-trees. The whole mountain-side 
cold; a mournful wind sighed through the pine- } was in flames, and the powerful red glare lighted 
trees, and she thought how lonesume it sounded, (up the bare cliff on Clack Mountain with a 
and shuddered. At last, she reached the top and § spectral light and revealed the form of Gillie 
threw herself, panting, upon the ground. She : Francis, standing by the swinging rock, her face 
had lost her bonnet; her long brown hair, her | white as marble, her eyes blazing with excite- 
one beauty, had come unbraided, and hung in} ment, and her long dark hair streaming in the 
heavy masses about her shoulders. wind. The fire was just opposite and so close 
How gray and desolate it was! Her misery ; she could hear the crackle of the flames and the 
returned with redoubled force ; then her atten- crash of the falling trees. A horrible exaltation 
tion wandered. From her place on the top of < took possession of her. The Indians lighted a 
the cliff, she could see the surrounding mount- ; death-fire and sang their death-song; what a 
ains. Over on the side of Bunker Hill, she ¢ glorious bonfire to light her on her way to dark- 
noticed a cloud of pale-blue smoke that grew } ness and oblivion ! 
denser as she looked; and she thought dully’ Then she thought of the lonely cabin in the 
that the mountain must be on fire. ; cornfield ; of how, even now, Mam was calling to 
“Thar's whar pap said they had a wild-cat 3 her through the night: ‘Gillie! Gillie Francis! 
still,” she thought; ‘‘some o' them moonshiners { Gillie Francis—honey-my-chile! and Pap was 
must a-fired the leaves from their pipes.”’ wondering ‘“‘ whar his gal could be.” The tears 
But what difference did that make to her? < sprang to her burning eyes, but she dashed them 
Wasn't Mit going to be married to Cynthy Utter- § away and began with feverish haste to climb the 
back, and didn’t she have to go home and live ‘swinging rock. Slowly, step by step, she 
through it all? «* No,” she said, savagely, ‘I'll } approached the edge and stood a moment in the 
not go, never! I wisht I wus dead; but that thar ; unearthly light—then came one piercing scream, 
Baptis’ preacher telled pap as how that lawyer ‘a crash that woke hoarse echoes, which sounded 
feller as killed hisself had gone ter burnin’ tor- } from rock to rock, from mountain-side to mount- 
ment. But s’pose I wus ter climod ter the top of ; ain-side, as the huge mass of stone and the living 
the swingin’ rock, an’ it war ter fall with me, 1; form were hurled, as by some giant hand, down, 
cudden’t help it, an’ 1d never know nuthin’ no } down, to the horrid blackness below. 
more.” The flames crept higher toward the summit of 
The idea, once lodged in her half-crazed brain, Bunker Hill, and wreathed themselves about the 
haunted her. The swinging rock, a huge mass ‘‘monarchs of the forest.” The mournful 





Weighing many tons, poised on tlie edge of a} autumn wind moaned a requiem through the 
sheer descent of a hundred feet, was scarcely § whispering pines. 


BE TRUE. 


Tank truly, and thy thongs ’ Shall be an ever-fruitful seed ; 
Shall a world’s famine feed ; Live truly, and thy life 
Speak truly, and thy words Shall be a great and noble creed. 
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: soul of this woman, who stood, as it were, aloof 
HIS quaint! from all others, with the burden of sorrows on 
still life in } her life, Lorelei in her arms. 
the tree-em-} ‘As much in her arms now as then,” he 
bowered} thought, noting the tender care bestowed on the 
Magruder: child. How fair and bright the arch face, as it 
home pos-} nestled on the white pillow, the gold hair, like 
sessed many } an aureole, loosened about the pretty head. How 
charms for fair and restful and rich in soul-depths, the 
Osborne. } face bending above, pure as if cut from marble, 
There were tender as if filled with the sweetness of pine- 
the minuet ‘ sighs, and grand as if lighted by other than the 
meals, the: lights of earth. It was a lovely picture, and 
wanderings ; often the physician felt tempted to linger. 
in forest’ Once indeed, after the arm had been freshly 
depths, ; bandaged, he drew up a chair and sat down, 
answering some light badinage from Lorelei; but 
Miss Magruder, looking gravely toward him, 
retained her erect position, and, when she found 
that he yet lingered, said firmly that ‘the child 
needed rest.” 

“Ah, I’m always resting, Aunt Lorelei,” 
objected the young girl, with a pretty pout. “And 
I’m ever so much better. Dr. Badger says I may 
get up in three days, if Mr. Osborne sees me 








hours in the 3 
quiet mill, 3 
_: : where he} 
wrote and read, daily visits to the bright Lorelei, ; 
and evenings on the old gallery. ; 
These last were always charming. Sometimes } 
the blind mother passed back and forth, holding } 
the guiding ring in her clasped hands. She} 
seemed to Osborne, as he watched, a silent fate, } 
weaving, with her string and her monotonous ; improving. May 1?’’ she questioned, lifting her 
walk, the mysteries of coming years. Sometimes, } brows and looking at him with expectant eyes. 
too, Kallade sat an hour or more with him. The} ‘That depends,’ answered Osborne, “that 
grandmother ceased her walking then, talked $ depends on how the poor shoulder feels. You 
of corn and potato crops and garden produce— } must be very frank,’ he continued, gravely. 
talked, too, of cattle. } «Remember, carelessness now may entail a 
Osborne was surprised to find that Gilbert great deal of suffering. A few days more or 
Kallade managed all affairs for these ladies, ‘ less in bed may make much difference in your 
herding their cattle with his, making sales to $ future.” 
city drovers, and keeping accounts of profit and; “I am always frank. I never deceive,” 
loss, with exceeding cleverness. He felt a} exclaimed the young girl, a faint color stealing 
growing respect for the young herdsman. 3 into her cheeks. 
Miss Magruder always came forth, as the 3 Yes, I believe you are. Well, then, in three 
evening passed. Sometimes she lingered talking } days, if all goes well, we shall have you up.” 
in her clear calm tones—sometimes she only } And, three days later, she was indeed moved 
said “ Good-night.’ That good-night to Osborne } to a low couch and rolled forth on the shaded 
fell like @ benediction on the coming hours of? gallery. 
rest. ; «© You are like a white flower, Miss Lorelei,’ 
And so two weeks passed. He had never } said Osborne, smiling down on her from the 
heard Miss Magruder sing since that first evening } height of his six feet. 
—but, somehow, the voice of her soul was always; But Kallade, who stood near, said nothing— 
with him, whispering its tender wail and sweet } only his eyes shone, as if with the sweetness and 


consolation. And he had drawn very near the { the beauty of the girlish form reflected in them. 
(230) 
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’ He put forth his great brown hand and touched$ ‘‘ How sweet the air is,’”’ she said. 


with his finger the delicate helpless hand lying Her white dress fluttered against him, as they 

stilled on the white couch—a mute little caress, { walked along the green way. There was a cow 

freighted with the burden of his love. grazing in the field, and the bell on her neck 
‘I can't stay long,” he said. ‘There’s a man { rang lazily when she moved, cropping the tall 

comin’ to see about the cattle to-day. But I jes’ } grass. 

thought I'd have to come and see you out in the; “See old Brista! What a soft evening song 

air once more. It’s been a dreary time—this } the bell sings.”’ 


an 


time o’ your sickness, Lorelei—a dreary time,” ; ‘‘Upon my word, Miss Lorelei, you make me 
he repeated, drawing up a chair and sitting by : believe there’s a bit of sense in the doctrine of 
the couch. ‘those old philosophers who gave themselves 
“She's been ‘a jewel of a patient,” said pain just to enjoy the delight of losing it.” 
Osborne, moving to the other end of the gallery. ; ‘I dare say they were very sensible people,” 


And, now that convalescence had fairly com- ; laughed the girl, turning her charming face full 
menced, he found the days just flashing away. toward him. ‘“I-know I never enjoyed a walk 
Miss Magruder was always present. She $ half so much, in all my life.’’ 
talked more than her niece, sent the latter early ‘Don’t talk nonsense, Lorelei,’ said Miss 
to bed, and herself entertained the guest. He 3 Magruder, calmly reproving. 
did not indulge in the flattering delusion that; She was on the other side of her niece, coifed, 
this attention rose from any admiration on the ‘as Osborne expressed it, in her black sunbonnet, 
part of Miss Magruder. Quite the contrary. ; and moving along as he had once seen a German 


She seemed rather performing a duty than { abbess, when he was a little boy and went with 

taking part in a pleasure, yet, even as a musician } his mother to an old abbey in Europe. Odd how 

who plays for money enjoys while he works, so $ that figure had lived in his childish memory. 

sometimes the guest hoped she was not quite § He laughed as he told of the resemblance, and 

indifferent. ’ Lorelei laughed too, looking gayly toward her 
She had read much, her views of life and of | aunt from under her straw hat. 

men were drawn entirely from books, and ve} ‘Childish reminiscences are not always cor- 


, possessed for the traveled man of the world a rect,’’ said Miss Magruder, indifferently. ‘+ Prob- 


quaint charm. It was indeed as though she had ; ably, if the German abbess walked beside me, 
seen life only under moonlight—that is, only } you would find only that we were both tall and 
under the light reflected from other minds. The ; both dressed in black.”’ 
world seen in this way becomes mystical, and, as ¢ Perhaps,” responded Osborne. “Now, Miss 
Osborne cautiously drew forth with skilled } Lorelei, here we are—here are the sweet pine 
maneuvres these mystic views, he was often ; woods, and here's the spot where I found yau. 
surprised at the beauty and even grandeur of the ; Come—didn’t I say you'd turn pale ?”’ 
woman’s mind. As she sat there near him, in “Ah, but it’s over now, Mr. Osborne,’ said 
the dimness of those summer evenings, her calm } the young girl, drawing a long breath, ‘‘and I 
voice, drifting through the silence like the voice } think I would like to sit down. There’s a 
of a spirit, gave additional charm to every word. ; lovely place by that tree.”’ 

He wanted to go at the end of the third week, “« Well,” remarked Osborne, glancing about as 
but the grandmother insisted that he should wait } she sank to the ground, “I must say, these are 
two more days—just two days, till Lorelei could ; the cleanest prettiest woods I have ever seen.”’ 





take her first walk. “A real brown silk carpet, isn’t it?’ responded 
“Down the lane, and to the woods where I 3 Lorelei, rubbing her hand over the smooth dead 
was hurt, Aunt Lueretia,” the girl said. ‘I needles covering the ground. ‘Come, Aunt 


have a real longing to go there. 1 suppose it’s Lucretia, sit here by me. Take off that big bon- 

only a silly wish, but it seems to me 1 shall feel ; net. Do you know, Mr. Osborne, somehow Aunt 

better when I have seen the place looking peace- ; Lucretia seems to belong to the woods.”’ 

ful and quiet, and not as it looked that day.” ¢  *Tothe piney woods ?’’ asked Miss Magruder, 
She shuddered and turned a trifle paler while smiling and clasping the young girl's outstretched 


¢ 


she spoke, and Osborne, as physician's adviser, { hand. ‘Do you remember what we read, the 
said it would be better to grant the whim. She } other day?” 
had walked several times under the trees about ; 

the house, and, when that second day came, she 
felt quite able, taking his arm, to go down the 
lane, and so to the pine woods, 


“T shall present you as contradiction,” 


£ 


the pines, and you are a p*incess; a beautiful 


laughed Lorelei. ‘You have grown up among 
he a—”’ 
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‘Having seen a@ princess, you are good} She walked away as she spoke, leaving the 
authority,’ interrupted Miss Magruder, again { two alone; and the young girl commenced talk- 
smiling softly. ing about her recollections of Italy, filling up 

“ Having seen more than one: princess, and} the dim pictures of memory with what her 
two of them very regal-looking,’ interposed companion could tell of those far-off shores. 
Osborne, who sat opposite, “I at least may ; Suddenly Osborne exclaimed : 
be considered good authority. I side with YOU, § ‘Here comes Kallade! What a handsome 
Miss Lorelei.” ¢ fellow! George! how he rides! 1 thought 

“A German abbess and a princess—yon are; he'd come. Now, if you'll excuse me, I'll just 
profuse in your compliments, Mr. Osborne,” } go and talk with your aunt. Here, Kallade— 
said Miss Magruder, using a tone which brought ; here's our bonny patient. I'l] leave her with 
a flush to Osborne’s brown cheek. “Lorelei, ; you awhile.” 
you are right. This is a sweet evening. Just } And so Osborne, laughing and waving his 
hear how the pines sigh.’’ $ hand, went off through the purple light to 

All three were quiet an instant. It seemed ; join Miss Magruder. 
almost a communion of spirits. 

‘* Restful indeed,” murmured Osborne, taking r 
off his hat. Sue was waiting to receive him. 

**Well,”’ said Lorelei, looking up into the “It is a pretty picture, that yonder,” he said, 
green depths, ‘‘it seems to me they have $ as he approached. 
caught all the sighs of the world and eset | ‘Yes,’ said Miss Magruder; and then she 
them into the sweetest melody. But they 3 sighed. 


make me restless: they make me think of the He looked curiously into her shadowed face. 
ocean—the surging waves beating back and ‘*You are troubled,”’ he said. 

forth. It is all I can remember of that sad “Yes,”’ she replied, again a shade of reluc- 
journey. And I don’t know why—but they ; tance or embarrassment touching the calm 
make me think, too, of palm-trees: I suppose voice. 
5 


because they are straight and tall like the ‘Can I help you?’ he asked, quickly. 
palms, with their foliage clustered about the top, 3 ‘*T think you may, Mr. Osborne.’ 
and the sunlight shining down between their She moved, stood still, then moved again. 
shadows. And, when I think of Italy, I am ; Osborne walked beside her. 
always restless. So you must know they are not}; ‘I must say what is not agreeable—and, 
quiet restful trees to me. Sometimes I quiver frankly, I hesitate to say it.” 
all over when I sit still under them. I heara; Osborne’s heart gave a great leap. He really 
voice saying: ‘Come! Come!’ I suppose,” she} did not know what he feared, but he looked 
continued, with a light laugh, “I suppose that ; quickly into Miss Magruder’s dewneast face. 
is just what sailors hear when the ocean beats; ‘‘I wish you would speak out unreservedly— 
on the land. J’m afraid I’m a born vagrant.}I wish you would tell me exactly how I can 
Terrible, isn't it, Aunt Lucretia?’’ And she} serve you.” 
turned a face wistful yet full of daring. “And I wish I knew how to speak unreserv- 
Her aunt did not answer, but stroked the } edly,’’ she answered. 
hand lying within her own. So like the two When she had uttered these words, she 
were, Osborne might have thought them the } turned to retrace her steps, and Osborne turned 
same, save that the hand of the aunt shone} with her. 
whiter, as if more etherealized. «*You are looking toward Miss Lorelei,’’ said 
‘‘When I make such speeches,” she added, } he, in a low voice. ‘‘May I guess that what 
‘“‘I always feel that I have confessed a sin.” } you have to say concerns—’ 
‘«« Perhaps,” remarked Osborne, looking calmly ‘*Lorelei?’’ she interrupted. ‘‘ How did you 
into the arch face, ‘‘ perhaps because they are } know?” 
hostile to the future which your aunt has ‘* Because,” he replied, and there was a tinge 
planned for you.” of bitterness in the tone, ‘‘ because it seems to 
A faint color like the pale-pink tint of a} me there is room for no one else m your 
dying sunset covered the fair face, and the thoughts.” 
opaline eyes fell, even as stars sinking from{ “Oh, yes—I think of my mother. But 
an evening sky. : Lorelei is young, and she has been a child 
“Lorelei knows that I plan only for her; of many cares, though of much love—I mean, 
happiness,”’ said Miss Magruder, rising wearily. she needs great care. You heard what Doctor 
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Badger said; you can then realize to a certain “Gilbert? Certainly not. Why?” 

extent how anxiously I look forward to the ‘Because what you have just said sounds 

unsettled future.” $ very much like a repetition of what he said 
“Unsettled?”’ exclaimed Osborne. ‘ Unsettled? } to me.” 

I thought the future was quite settled—” : ‘Indeed? When? And what did he say?” 
“That she was to be married to Gilbert} “Well,” answered Osborne, slowly, ‘like 

Kallade?’’ interrupted Miss Magruder. “ Yes. ; most lovers, he was jealous. I told him that 


“ 


But; don’t you see, Mr. Osborne, once married, ; I would not interfere.” 

all those—well, what the child calls vagrant; ‘And he was satisfied? You promised him 
longings would be quieted, and I should be able } nothing else? Didn’t you promise that you 
to think of her leading a healthy life here as; would cease visiting at the house as soon as 
her father wished, away from the excitement ; possible?” 

and worries of the world, tenderly loved— ‘“*No, Miss Magruder, I did not.” 

in fact, I think I may say worshiped,” she; ‘I—I wish you had,” she went on, regret- 
added, glancing off toward the young people: ; fully. ‘But surely you will promise me 
where Kallade, head uncovered, sat looking at ; now?” 


Lorelei while she talked, the whole attitude of; ‘No, Miss Magruder, I will not. Do you 

the young fellow expressing reverent adoration. ; know why? It is because I love you!” 
Osborne’s eyes followed her glance. She locked, at first, as if she had received 
“They seem very happy,” he said. a blow, then as if she had not heard aright; 


“You make it difficult for me to speak the; a tide of emotion swept over her face, and then 
words I want tospeak,”’ exclaimed Miss Magruder, ; it was gone. 
as if annoyed. $ ‘You have certainly succeeded in surprising 

“Then speak them at once, I beg of you,” 3 me, Mr. Osborne,”’ she answered, after a silence, 
cried Osborne. gel cannot imagine your object.” 

“T will obey you,”’ she went on. “I want to: ‘‘My object?” cried Osborne, in amazement. 
ask a great favor: that—that you will gradually; “Yes,” said Miss Magruder, looking coolly 
cease your visits. You are going away to-night,” {toward him, “your object. Perhaps,” she 
she went on, rapidly. ‘‘ Lorelei needs but little; went on, and ‘there was a flavor of scorn in 
care now. Come at first every day, if you will; 3 the clearly-spoken words and a flash of scorn 
then come once a week; and—I hope you don’t ; in the uplifted eyes, “perh{ps it is better for 
misunderstand me—lI realize all your kindness, {me to be frank: I overheard a conversation. 
and how much we owe for the eare you have} one day, between a gentleman and yourself. 
given the child. I am glad there is peace } The wind blew your voices toward me. I heard 
between our families. I don’t wish the old ; your avowal, Mr. Osborne—rather an awkward 
wound opened. It is just that—I wish you { avowal to be made in openair. Now,” continued 
would not make me say it: but, until Lorelei } Miss Magruder, as if carefully weighing the 
is married, I should be glad to have you see; matter, ‘since you have presented me with 
her as little as possible. You are of the great‘ neither books nor flowers nor music, I am 
outer world, and your coming thus into her; somewhat puzzled to know on what you base 
quiet existence arouses a restless spirit and a3 your aspirations. I—”’ 
distaste for the quieter pleasures of her simple “And is it possible,” cried Osborne, his face 
life.” all aglow, ‘you remembered those silly speeches 

The words came pouring forth in a torrent ;—senseless babble? It is true,”” he went on, 
of combined pleading and protestation. coming forward and sitting near and bending 

Osborne listened in silence, covertly watching ; earnestly toward her, “that I have been perhaps 
the white hands clasping and unclasping each } horribly conceited and overbold; but 1 baven’t 
other restlessly while she walked, her steps }a bit of it now. I do assure you, I never felt 
quickened as in time to her words. } like a coward before—for I never loved anyone 

“I think, Miss Magruder,” he said, when she ; till now. If you heard that conversation, 
had finished, «you will be more comfortable if} surely,’’ continued poor Osborne, “surely you 
you will sit down on this log.” heard the rest—you heard me say I had never 

“T shall be more comfortable when you have } found an Eve for my Paradise. And I never 
Promised to grant my petition,” she answered, had—never,”” he went on, impetuously, ‘till I 


a“ 
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quietly taking the proffered seat. ’ met you—till— Do lay aside that cold calm,” 
“Has Kallade been talking to you?” asked $he broke in, almost angrily: “do be a tender 
Osborne, slowly. 3 woman. Ah, now I like you better.” For, 


——— 
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before these earnest pleadings, Miss Magruder's ‘I don’t know. I cannot tell. 
eyes fell; a soft color crept into the white $ strange and too new. 
cheeks and swept up under the long lashes. of this; and yet—” 
“Do believe me,’ continued Osborne, his} The voice sank. Her eyes gazed down pine- 
voice deep with emotion. ‘‘I tell you, when } tree aisles—but these she did not see: the long 
I came here and saw you, like a beautiful } years of a new life, beautiful with the brightness 
priestess in your sad life, serving about the} of a soul's companionship—these stretched in 
desolated home-altar, I drew near with rever-} endless loveliness through the purpling light. 
ence. No, do not interrupt me. And, when } “And yet?’’ repeated Osborne, anxiously. 
I heard that hymn, it seemed to me your soul: ‘We will not talk any longer now,”’ said Miss 
in its loneliness called to mine, and that my ; Magruder, drawing her hands from beneath his, 
love—my life—was the answer to that cry. } and suddenly rising. 
I don’t ask you to love me now,’ he went on, Osborne, too, got up, but he sighed and gazed 
more soberly. ‘I know I have surprised you; } at ner sadly. 
but you have forced the confession by asking; ‘‘And you are not to sigh,” 


she went on, 
me to cease my visits. Surely, you will not; slowly—and, as she spoke, the soft eyes again 
ask this now? 


It is all too 
I—I had never thought 


You will let me come to see 


you — and, 
promise—”’ 

“Promise?”’ interrupted Miss Magruder, 
speaking so low that Osborne could scarcely 
hear. ‘I can promise nothing. I— It seems 
to me that all the world is changed.” 


after a long while, 


She passed her hands once or twice over } 
her eyes as if dispelling a mist, and looked } 
about like one aroused from sleep. The pillars } 
of the pines shone through the purpled evening ; 


light, and off beyond could be seen Jorelei, 
sitting where they had left her. 

“T must tell you,” Miss Magruder said 
as a dangerous companion for Lorelei—I did 
not think of myself. No one has ever said 
these words to me before.’ 


“Thank heaven—untarnished even by the } 


breath of another! 
‘You mistake,” 


You come as Eve, to—’ 
interrupted Miss Magruder 


“IT do not come to you. I am where I have 


always been—in my old home, leading my old } 


life.”’ 

«But, some day,’’ pleaded Osborne, face and 
voice filled with infinite tenderness, 
day, you will come to me. 
to live in the great world; 
here in the sweet pines. 


“some 
I do not ask you 
I like you better 
Only we will walk 


here together, and sometimes you will go with 


me into the wide world; and you will let me 
make life beautiful, wherever we may be. Dear 
soul, we will not say ‘ Life is sad.’ 


Great Destiny sends both.’ And so, through } 
both, soul with soul, we shall pass—some day. 
Is it not a prophecy I speak, dear heart?’ 


asked Osborne, drawing near and reaching out } 
his hand, and laying it over both hers as they } exclaimed the young girl. 


rested clasped on her black dress. 


you will: 


,} your song. 
speaking softly, ‘that I have thought of you 


»} never coming? 
the color deepening on her smooth cheek: 


>} you. 


We will say : 
‘There is shadow and there is sunlight, and a } 


, fell beneath his pleading regard—* and you are 
to remember that, whatever may come, you will 
> never take away from me this hour. 1 mean,” 
> she added, quickly, ‘‘the happiness I receive, 
3 knowing that you are honest and true, and that 
;I may remember you always as—as | would 
$ wish,” 
‘*No, I will remember,’ answered Osborne, 
} walking slowly beside her, ‘“‘and I will be 
patient. Only, if ever a moment of sadness 
; comes—think—I am with you in spirit—rest 
; your dear spirit on my love—on my heart— 
where I pillowed it, that night, when you sang 
I wonder if you realize how I love 
you,” he cried, breaking off suddenly. ‘‘ You 
; have haunted me ever since the day I first met 
’ you. Your life seemed a pale beautiful bud 
} which had never bloomed—which nestled, as it 
> were, waiting for sunlight. And—’ 
* Aunt Lucretia,’ called Lorelei, ‘‘are you 
Gilbert was just going after 
I think Mr. Osborne must have had a 
> hundred directions to leave, and—’ 
; “Are you tired, child?’ interrupted Miss 
} Magruder, quietly covering her head with her 
3 big bonnet. 
} “1 believe I am—a little.” 
} “Wait!” cried Osborne, ‘Jet me help you 
; up. There, now. Kallade, where’s your arm- 
$ Not many fair damsels have such a good strong 
> arm to lean on, Miss Lorelei. Go you ahead; I'll 
lead the charger, and Miss Magruder will help 
>me. Trot off, little children.” 
But Lorelei did not look very well pleased 
2 with this arrangement, and, when they came 
forth from the pines, all four walked together up 
3 } the green lane, Osborne holding the bridle, and 
> the herder walking quietly bebind. 
«Aunt Lucretia, do take off that big bonnet es 
«< There's just a tint 
of sunlight left. Here, Mr. Osborne, let us load 
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Arno’s saddle with all our headgear. 
up, or hang them on these straps.”’ 

Osborne obeyed, smiling. He did not once 
look at Miss Magruder. 

«Now, this is what I call lovely!’’ cried the 
young girl. 
gold from the sinking sun—something like halos. { 
And—oh, me! isn’t the air sweet ?—just like the 
breath of purity. As for Aunt Lucretia—only 
look at her, Gilbert—do just look at her, Mr. 
Osborne. Why, she’s absolutely beautiful. Aunt 
Lueretia, there’s just a pale-pink rose in—’’ 

“You will force me to put on my bonnet, if 
you continue your criticisms, Lorelei,’ inter- 
rupted Miss Magruder, with that gentle dignity 
which Osborne so loved. 

“This air is indeed sweet,’”’ he continued. “I 
am going to put away the memory of this walk. 
It’s a pretty thing, the making of a mental? pict- 
ure-gallery, Miss Lorelei. I hold some pictures 
which will never fade.” 

“As, for instance,’’ laughed the young girl. 

“As, for instance,’ pursued Osborne, and his } 
voice grew impressive, for he remembered what 
had followed, ‘‘the first time I met you in the 
old mill, watching the chrysalis and wishing wrt 
a ball-dress like the wings of the cicada. 
shall never forget.” 

“| think I have put away a good many soul- 
pictures, too,”” she said, ‘‘and you have made 
them nearly all—you, my good physician. I— : 
I am very grateful. *I have not thanked you, 
because, it seemed to me, I could not.’ 

“Come,”’ said Osborne, ‘‘I think it is your 
Aunt Lucretia to whom you owe thanks.” 

“Ah,” laughed Lorelei, ‘‘she doesn't need } 
any. She sees me well, and that’s enough—isn’t ; 
it, Aunt Lucretia?’ she asked, bending and look- | 
ing forward with loving mirthful eyes. 

“Quite enough,” said Miss Magruder, tenderly 
meeting the girl’s regard. 

“Oh, my aunt, but you are beautiful this 
evening!” she cried, shaking her head, and 
mischief sparkling over the expressive face. 
“No, you shall not have your bonnet. I am, | 
after all, princess of this hour, and I. intend 
to hold high carnival. The road to recovery ; 
must be a gay one.’ 

And gay she certainly was: for the sparkle ; 
she dashed, that night, over what Osborne called 

“the minuet supper” 
Spangles on a stately court-dress. 


Pile them 


XI. 
“Now, Aunt Lucretia, isn’t this lovely? ; 
And I’m not in the least tired,” cried Lorelei, 
the next morning, as she and her aunt entered : 


«« We've, every one of us, a crown of 3 ; 
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the mill. ‘‘ What @ surprise it will be to Mr. 
$ Osborne, when he comes and grandmother tells 
; him we are here.” 
; She seated herself, as she spoke, on her 
: favorite pile of planks. 
‘It will be a surprise to Gilbert too,” said 
> Miss Magruder, also seating herself, and look- 
} ing about the familiar lichen-draped roof and « 
; through open gray arches to the river-view 
; below. 
All things appeared new since last night— 
3 even the mill seemed smiling in its sweet old- 
; age, and the river murmured with a marvelous 
tenderness as it trailed through the old wheel. 

“Always ‘Gilbert! Gilbert!’’’ repeated the 
young girl, petulantly. 
} Miss Magruder turned and looked at her 
niece. 
$ “And why should it not be ‘Gilbert’?’’ she 
asked, gravely. 
3 * Beeause,” answered Lorelei, the flush on 
$ her cheek belying the indifferent tone, ‘he is 
; not in my heart.” Then vehemently: “ Because 
’ he never will be in my heart. Aunt Lucretia,” 
} she cried, suddenly facing her aunt, ‘why do 
} you make Mr. Osborne believe | am engaged ? 
You know that I am not—you know that I never 
will be!’ 

“Since when have you decided, 
Miss Magruder questioned, 
the quiet words, 


Lorelei ?’’ 
a calm rebuke in 


‘Since when?” exclaimed the girl, with 
energy. ‘Since the day when I compared 
his roughness, his uncouthness— Oh, Aunt 
Lucretia—don’t look at me in that way! 
I know his worth—I know what he has been 
to us! I know grandmother and you think 
I ought to marry him—think I would be 
happy with him; but—but listen, Aunt, Lucre- 
tia—I should learn to hate him!” 

She paled as she spoke; her eyes grew dark; 
the intensity of the young creature’s nature 
was written on those white cheeks and in 
those darkened eyes 

“Yes, I know it is terrible to say this,’ 
she continued, in low repressed voice, as if 
answering the disapproval expressed on her 
aunt’s face. ‘‘I know it is terrible; but I 
must tell the truth.” 
She hesitated a moment ; 
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then the blood surged 


was like the sheen of | over her face, the enmity expressed in the dark 


eyes gave place to an exquisite softness, and she 
turned them away from her aunt and looked 
} forth over the sunlit river. 

‘‘Aunt Lucretia,’ she went on, hurriedly, 
bey have never hidden anything from you in 
all my life! Oh, don’t you know?” 
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Saying these words, Lorelei got up suddenly, 
and as suddenly knelt before her aunt, burying 
her face in her lap. 

«* Well?’ said Miss Magruder, laying a cold 


hand on the golden head, her very heart : 


listening—sick with a great fear. 

“Did you think I could care for Gilbert, 
after seeing him? Do you hear, Aunt Lucre- 
tia—do you hear? And I tell you this 
becausé I cannot keep any thought from you; 
because you must not say to him that I will 
marry Gilbert; because perhaps—perhaps some 
day he may care for me. Did you hear him, 
last night? He said he would never forget the 
day he met me first. And his voice trembled 
when he said it. Oh, Aunt Lucretia, you think 
me silly, but I am not! 
matter whether he loves me. 
marry anyone else. 
him! I believe,” she cried, suddenly lifting her 
head and looking into her aunt’s face, bending 
pale and still above her own, ‘I believe, if it ; 
had not been for what you said of Gilbert, he $ 
might have cared for me: don’t you think so?’’ 
she asked, wistfully. 

“Cared for you?” repeated Miss Magruder, 
her voice sounding hollow and faint. “Poor 
child !”’ 

“Don’t look at me like that, Aunt Lucretia. 


I shall never 


Is it wonderful that I find him grand and strong 


and noble? Is it wonderful that he comes into 
my heart, when he just feels every thought I 
feel, and understands often even before I speak? 
Oh, Aunt Lucretia! don’t pity me—don’t say 
‘Poor child!’ Don’t look as if you thought he } 
could never care for me.” 

She trembled violently, kneeling there in all 
her fair girlish beauty—the pain in her heart 
stealing up and spreading over the upraised face. 

““My poor child! whispered Miss Magruder 
again. 

“Why do you say that? 
if I had done a great wrong? 


spoken—if you had not forced me to speak 
Why do you say ‘Poor child’ ?” 

Because,” said Miss Magruder, striving for ; 
calmness, ‘‘ Lorelei, I think he will never care 
for you. Because I think he loves someone ; 
else. In fact, Lorelei, I am sure of this, for he } 
has told me. My child, he will never give you 
his heart.” 

She had not looked at the young girl as she 
spoke. 


1 tell you, it doesn’t : 


And I hate Gilbert—1 hate 3 


, 5 broke in the girl, in a weary voice. 
Why do you look as; 


Perhaps I might ; 
not have known—perhaps I might not have } 


She had not, indeed, thought what she } 


“Do you say this, Aunt Lucretia, because 
you want me to marry Gilbert?” 

The voice was so hoarse, so unlike the voice 
; of Lorelei, that Miss Magruder fixed startled 
: eyes on the girl’s questioning face. 

“Oh, forgive me, Aunt Lucretia! 

She got up, and sat down quietly. 

‘«*But what, Lorelei ?’’ 

“Don’t tell me her name—I should hate 
her!” 

««Listen—” said Miss Magruder. 

“T will not listen!’’ interrupted the girl. 
“TI don’t want to know anything! 
eo me enough, Aunt Lucretia. 


Buit—”’ 


You have 
I believe I 
would like to go home.” 
3 She rose and listlessly put on her hat. All 
life seemed to have died out of the young face. 
; “You will tell Gilbert—” she said, as they 
passed out of the mill together: 
¢ him that I will never marry him. And I don’t 
’think we need talk of this, Aunt Lucretia. 
> It was very silly to think that he might have 
; cared for me. But I shall never care for anyone 
else. We shall be everything to each other, 
Aunt Lucretia,’ she went on, slipping her hand 
“And I don’t want to 
There was a faint hesita- 
«Tell him 


‘*T mean, tell 


see—Mr. Osborne.’ 
tion before pronouncing the name. 
my arm is quite well.” 
“We will neither of us see him to-day,” 
oe Miss Magruder, with decision. ‘I have 
really a bad headache, ‘and you are tired. 
Your grandmother will explain.” 
‘‘I—I wish he would go away.” 
; 
5 


; 
3 within her aunt’s arm. 
5 
$ 
5 
3 


“TI do not,”’ said Miss Magruder; “I wish 
he would stay here, and teach you, my child, 
pe look on him as a good honest friend. You 
; are very young, and this fancy—”’ 

“JT will not talk to you, Aunt Lucretia,” 
«You don’t 
; understand—you will never understand! Oh, 
how long the lane looks! I am so tired! 
It seems to me, we shall never get home!” 

Miss Magruder, from under her heavy coif, 


. marked the white face, the sad eyes, and weary 


3 mien of the poor girl. A great terror entered 
her heart. All the warnings of the kind 
} physician who had helped her nurture this 
t young being into the beauty of a fair life 
formed themselves into this warning terror, 
which stifled the words on her lips and the 
thought: in her brain. 

$ She wanted to be alone and to think; and, 
after she had seen Lorelei enter her room and 


5 


should say. She wished only to stem the tide of} had told her mother what excuses to offer to 
confession and to teach her the hopelessness of > Osborne and Kallade if they called, she stole 


her hope. 


upstairs to the old disused nursery, where she 
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had played with her brother, and knelt by the 
great. bed. But no thought came. 

Every sound rose distinctly. She could hear 
even her mother’s soft pace back and forth on 
the gallery below, the voices of the old servants, ; 
then a well-known step, and then the sound of } 
other voices—Osborne’s and her mother’s, 

She went down to dinner when they called } 
her, and again felt a new terror, seeing the 
young girl’s pallor and calm: it was as though } 
a white shroud had been thrown over body 
and heart. 

The blind mother seemed instinctively to feel 
their sadness, and she talked more than usual— } 
talked of Osborne—said he contemplated changes ; 
in his lodge, and repeated all the messages he ; 
had left for both. ; 

The long day closed. Night fell, and Lorelei } 
slept. 3 

Miss Magruder paced up and down the great 
gallery. The mother went in, and she was left 
alone with her sorrow—alone with her terror— 
alone with all the misery in her heart. One by 3 
one, the dead evenings of the past weeks came } 
trooping through the flickering fireflies and} 
through the soft noise of wind-swept branches 
and the shadows of the long gallery. The light 
of the sick-lamp, yet burning for Lorelei, shone } 
across the bowed blinds and lay in yellow bars 
on the dark floor, just as it had lain that night 
when she sang her song and Osborne had asked 
for the cry of her soul. Almost, she could hear 
the words. 3 

She had not understood then—she knew} 
now. 3 

And this cry, lifted in the days of her youth 
had been answered—answered! Ah, long ago | 
it had been answered, she had thought, when a } 
little girl, weeping on the bed beside a dead } 
father, laid a gold head on her bosom and sobbed } 
herself to sleep. : 


There came the long years after trooping past, } 
Lorelei filling them with all the grace of her} 


sweet life. Once, when a pet lamb died—once, 
when her dear old dog died—the child had} 
grieved herself ill. She had watched, hour after } 
hour, by the tiny fever-tossed body—wondering 
over the depths of the child’s nature. 
been warned—and now— 

She paused here in her restless walk. Her 
feet were touched by the bars of light. She} 
opened the blind. As an artist before his heart’s : 
painting, as a sculptor before the chiseled beauty $ 
of the pure marble he has fashioned into life, as 3 3 
& worshiper before the shrine where, day by} 
day, he has laid flowers and burned incense—so ’ 
now knelt Miss Magruder beside the sleeping 


She had ; 
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Lorelei—the shrine on which she had laid the 
fair blossoms of her life—the shrine where, like 
incense, had risen her heart’s love, her soul’s 
prayer. Sleep had lifted the young girl to 
another land—the shadowy land of rest. She 
seemed indeed translated—lying there before the 


; pale kneeling watcher—the creature she had 


molded—the fair soul within—the warm fresh 
young heart—breathing through the transparent 
frame—showing through the chrysalis, and 
pleading unconsciously, as pleads the help- 
lessness of a child. The white sheet fell in 
waves about the gently breathing sleeper. One 
little foot, uncovered, nestled like a white dove 
against the soft folds. A sudden gust of air blew 
through an opened window. It lifted a lock of 
waving gold from the snowy forehead. Just so, 
Miss Magruder remembered, just so a sudden 
gust of air had lifted a gold curl from the pale 
forehead of her dead brother. 

And then a great agony shot through her 
heart. She got up quietly and stole out under 
the trees. The old dog, Kaspa, tried to follow, 
but she stooped and patted his head and sent 
him back to his watching on the gallery above. 

The stars were shining through a mist. The 


’ wind moved among the trees, and the leaves 


and the branches all sang together as in a sym- 
and the gray moss 
waved about and swept over her face and head, 
with the touch of a spirit. Every sound seemed 
a pleading—every touch of the moss a prayerful 
caress. 

She groped in the dark ; stumbling, she almost 


> fell once, and then she sat down, and bent her 
, } tired head, and buried her face in her pale hands. 


All the long sad life rolled backward till she 
saw herself, a little child, standing under thesc 
trees, and looking up at the stars, and wondering 
She lifted her 
head, and threw it back, and looked upward 
now. Yes, there they were—the same soft 
bright lights. How many years they had 
shone above the joys and the sorrows of mortals. 

And, through the long vista of almost two 
thousand years, there came the vision—that 


} greatest sorrow—Gethsemane, and the hour of 


agony, and Christ in the garden. Her soul 
reached down the long way lingering, and the 
trees about became as the trees of Gethsemane. 
And on this pale patient woman, in her weak 
mortality, there fell the hour of a poor mortal’s 
agony. 

After a while, a great strength stole over her 
: spirit, and then a wondrous calm—so sweet, so 
’ still, it rested like a heavenly light on the pale 
face. 
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And, when Miss Magruder rose, she went back ‘ Well,” said, Kallade, slowly, ‘she’s goin’ jes’ 
to the old home, and took up again her shadowy } like the aunt. She ain't sick—but setms like 
life, and loved Lorelei with a new tenderness. ; she’s jes’ fadin’ away, like a sweet pink rose that 
For, on the shrine of the girl’s life, she had laid ; fades away into white.”’ 
her heart’s love. “Poor child,’ said Osborne. “Why don’t 

ramus you marry her ?”’ 
rhe ee “Why?” asked Kallade, speaking fiercely 

Wuen Osborne called, next morning, Miss; and turning a haggard face toward Osborne. 
Magruder received him in the parlor. “* Because she hates me—because—it ain’t no use 

He could not see the pallor of her face. She } hidin’ the truth, Mr. Osborne—she’s never cared 
had evidently been waiting, for she was seated for me—sence—sence—the day her eyes fell on 
on a low chair, and her head was bent as in you. I reckon,’ he went on, looking now 
deep thought. straight forward, ‘“‘ reckon yer’ll be surprised te 

She got up slowly, gave him her hand, and } hear that I think you blinder than the old lady; 
said simply that she would not detain him many } but it’s true—it’s true.”’ 
minutes. She reseated herself, and Osborne “What do you mean?” asked Osborne, lifting 
took a chair near, and then she told him, in her } mournful eyes. 
quiet stately way, that her life would always; Kallade gave a short laugh. 
be just as it was—unchanged. When he asked ‘‘ Well, it’s eurious how folks who ain’t been 
her reasons for speaking thus, and impetuously ; educated see what educated folks can't see. I 
pleaded his cause, she silenced him, saying reckon now you thought I didn’t know that you 
only : $ loved her—the one that’s gone. Aye, but I 

‘It is for the best.” : did,” continued Kallade, nodding his head and 

When he besought her earnestly not to} glancing compassionately toward his companion’s 
decide—just to wait, he cared not how long—his } white set face. ‘And what’s more, I can tell 
voice must have touched her heart, for she } you, Mr. Osborne, it was jes’ a fight twixt two 
walked across the room, paused beside a small loves, that killed her—twixt her love for Lorelei 
stand, and, laying her hand on the family Bible, § and herlove for you. Aye, you understand now, 
said solemnly: } Mr. Osborne,” pursued Kallade, nodding his 

“T have vowed here.” head and looking into the face of the other, 

He thought he could see her hand tremble, } turned toward him, full of amazed regret and 
for his eyes were getting accustomed to the 3 sorrow, “you understand now. ‘She wanted to 
twilight, and it shone very white, lying on the } see you before she went, and she said: + Gilbert, 
dark leather binding of the book, will you write and tell him to come?’ But it 

This was the vision he carried with him many } wasn’t to be—it wasn’t to be, Mr. Osborne. So 
days—a tall graceful figure, standing in dim ’ when she’d waited, after my letter was sent, and 
light, with a white hand resting on an old you didn’t come, and we found at the Lodge you 
Bible. ; were on tother side, then she said: ‘Maybe it’s 

And thus he thought of her ever after, for for the best’—jes’ in that quiet sweet way— 
Osborne went away from St. Tammany, and } Lorelei’s gettin’ jes’ like her. And, one day, | 
twelve months passed before he returned. } asked ef she wanted me to say anything to Mr. 

Then, there was another grave on the soft hill- } Osborne when he’d come back from the business 
side. It arose golden-yellow among the green ; that took him away from St. Tammany. And 


mounds scattered around. Miss Magruder} she looked at me and said so solemn, like a 


slept with the brothers and sisters who had gone ; prayer most: ‘My poor Gilbert ! I jes’ told her 
before. never tp think on me—to think on herself and 

“You didn’t get my letter in time,’’ said {on Lorelei. Then she said: ‘Yes, Lorelei,’ and 
Kallade, joining Osborne as he rode slowly away $ she seemed to think a long while, and then she 
from the Magruder home. i me to give her a pen and some ink and 


“No,” answered Osborne, gravely. ‘It was paper, and, after I’d given her all these things, 
forwarded to me in France.”’ she wrote a few words, and she made me promise 
“Did you see her?” asked Kallade, nodding } I'd give ‘em to you. And then I said ‘Yes, and 
his head backward. ; I was goin’ to Texas to live, sence my brother 
“« Miss Lorelei? No,’’ again answered Osborne. } Ben was big enough now to ’tend to all the cattle 
“T saw the mother.”’ and things.’ She jes’ pressed my hand. She 
“Ah, she keeps up wonderful, but the other—”’ knew I couldn’t live here without Lorelei. Itold 
** Well?” asked Osborne. her, though, I’d stay long enough to give you 
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A PICTURE.—SANTA CRUZ. 
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this,’ concluded Kallade, thrusting his hand ; her spirit round the child. 


_——e 
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It’s the saddest sight. 


within his coat and drawing forth a sealed } And so, Mr. Osborne, yer’ll promise solemn that 


letter. 
Osborne silently took it. 


“T’m goin’ now, Mr. Osborne; I know what's | 


in there, and,”’ he guided his horse a little nearer 
Osborne's, ‘‘ I’ve seen the writin’, and I know. 
You meant to be true—you didn’t mean no harm, 


solemn to be kind to Lorelei, and never to let 
her know but what her aunt went like the 
others. She’s dyin’ there. 


old house like a spirit. Her cheeks are white, 


yer ll be kind to Lorelei?” 
Osborne silently extended his hand. 
Kallade clasped it, then, suddenly striking 


; Spurs into his horse, dashed off down the 


shadowed road. Osborne, slowly riding, watched 


: him till he had disappeared. 
and all I want uow is that yer'll promise ‘ 


The pines were singing their ceaseless hymn, 


‘and from the grass the little creatures of earth 


’ cried softly. 
She goes round that : 


woman that was her mother—and then there’s a ° 
look of the father; and, more than all else—it’s § 
queer—I don’t know how it’s come—but there's ° 


jes’ about Lorelei that same sweet, quiet, far-away 


fashion o’ talkin’ and holdin’ herself—seems like ° 


He dismounted, tethered his horse, 
threw himself on the grass, and drew forth the 


: letter which Kallade had given. 
and her eyes are black, and she looks jes’ like ° 
the picture that hangs on the wall—the Italian ° 


His hands trembled. He felt that he talked 
with an angel. And this was what she said— 
only this: ‘*I leave you Lorelei.” 

Osborne lifted his face. It was as the face of 
one vranslated, holding communion with a spirit, 
whereon was blended the light of Lucretia’s 
sacrifice unto death, and the dawn of that new 


Miss Lucretia had jes’ come back and wrapped ° life on earth, thus promised to Lorelei. 
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A PICTURE. 


BY LILLIAN GRAY. 


Marsres gleaming dim and ghostly, 
Lonely night-birds flitting by, 

Rows of narrow grassy hillocks 
Where the breathless sleepers lie, 


Silent, dreamless, earth-forsaken, 
With no roof-tree but the sky— 
There a child lies sleeping, sleeping 
While the solemn nights go by. 


Eyes with all the life-light faded, 
Feet so strangely stilled in rest, 
Dimpled fingers loosely folded 
In the flowers upon her breast; 


In her meek still beauty lying, 
Draped in garments soft and white, 


ere 


In a bed that needs no smoothing, 
No remaking, for the night ; 


Far without the loving shelter 
Of the home-nest safe and warm ; 
Far from word or touch of soothing, 
In the darkness and the storm: 


This the picture—hLaunting, vivid— 
Rising in the mother’s sight, 

While she spends the long hours, sleepless, 
Listening to the wind at night. ' 


Who shall blame her if she cannot 
Always look beyond the tomb— 

Cannot always see heaven shining 
Through the silence and the gloom? 


rere 


SANTA CRUZ. 


BY MARY 


On thy white beaches, Santa Cruz, 

The warm waves lay their wreaths of foam ; 
In thy green hills is summer’s home ; 

Here fall the summer's rains and dews. 


0 city of the Holy Cross ! 

Couched by thy blue and languid bay, 
Thou feelst the touch of ocean-spray, 
Blown where the near long breakers toss. 


Fair city of eternal bloom ! 

Thy slopes, height-bordered to the skies, 
Are altars whence to Flora rise 

The incense-clouds of rare perfume. 


LEONARD. 


Of what is sweet and bright and green, 
From where dark Loma Prieta looks 
On redwood groves and foamy brooks 
To the blue sea-line, thou art queen. 


O city of the mission-heart ! 

O fair Bethesda by the sea ! 

Thy task is holy: for to thee 

Flow the spent forces of the mart ; 


And, where thy tides of healing roll, 
Wan sickness, kneeling on the sward, 
Feels the keen thrill of health restored 
And hears the bidding: ‘‘ Be ye whole !” 

















GERANIUMS. 





BY RAY JOYCE. 





wo NE of the most popular 
m plants is the geranium. 
We find it grown and 
loved in all sorts of homes 
and among all sorts of 
people, from the attic- 
window of the poor waifs 

ms 6of humanity to the rich 
man’s conservatory and the florist’s greenhouse. 
Always satisfactory, with moderate care, and 





often without even that, this much-tried and } 


long-suffering plant will stand uneven temper- 
ature, dust, heat, cold, dryness, and over- 
watering in a manner wonderful to behold. 
It blooms the greater part of the year, and 
the foliage is clean, luxuriant, and handsome. 
No other flower runs riot through so many 
shades from white to maroon. If your taste 
is for single flowers, here you have them; 
or, if you prefer double ones, you may still 
be suited. It is beautiful in the house; it is 
magnificent out-of-doors. 


Another most satisfactory item about this» 


plant is that it is scarcely ever afflicted with 


the ills that plants are heir to, in the shape ° 
I have told what geraniums } 
do for us under adverse eircumstances—now } 


of insect pests. 


let us talk about what we should do for them 
to obtain the best results. 


Geraniums like good soil—light, fibrous, and ; 
The earth must also be porous, : 
in order that it may not become hard, and thus } 


well enriched. 


prevent the water penetrating to every part 
of the root. Never let the soil become soggy. 


If the plants are to be kept in pots, be sure } 
to give perfect drainage by putting pieces of : 
pottery into the jars to the depth of an inch, ' 
so allowing the excess of moisture to drain off } 
through the hole in the bottom of the pot: other- 3 
wise, the water will get clogged up, causing the ; 


earth to turn sour and the plants to suffer. 


If you wish plenty of flowers, do not use too : 
large pots; a size or two larger than the one the ; 


geranium has grown in is usually best. Even 
large plants, in eight or nine inch pots, may 
be repotted in the same-sized jars, when not 
too much root-bound, by taking them out care- 
fully, shaking off the old soil, trimming out 
the roots somewhat, and using fresh soil. 
Of course, when the roots are cut off, the top 
(240) 


} should also be pruned to make up for the loss 


} of root to the plant. 


; Many persons claim that young geraniums 
> are better bloomers, both in the house and out- 


\ of-doors ; others that old plants bloom more 
\ profusely. 


I think, as a general rule, young 
} plants grow most vigorously, but old ones bloom 
‘ more abundantly ; at least, my older ones bloom 
} more constantly, and, being large, carry more 
} trusses at a time. 
; For winter flowering, geraniums need special 
} preparation. They should not be allowed to 
} bloom through the summer, thus exhausting 
’ their vitality before winter. If large enough, 
> leave the plants in the same jars through the 
; summer, watching them just enough to prevent 
} their drying out. Be sure to keep all flower- 
} buds pinched off. Cut off the top of each 
} branch: this will cause laterals to push out, 
} from which flowers will be obtained later. 
) September first, repot with fresh rich soil, 
> using pots only a little larger than those in 
> which the plants were growing, if root-bound, 
and water well. Of course, when buds begin 
to form, it is well to stimulate once a week 
or so with liquid manure or a little ammonia; 
say, one-half to a whole teaspoonful to a quart 
; of water. Guano, used in the proportion of 
; one-half teaspoonful to a quart of water, is also 


very good. Bone-dust, mixed through the soil, 
is a splendid fertilizer. 
Do not allow the soil to become hard; 


keep it stirred frequently. The air should be 
as moist as possible; no plant likes a dry close 
atmosphere. Geraniums need a temperature of 
from sixty degrees to seventy degrees during the 
day, and fifty degrees to sixty degrees at night. 
Give them plenty of light, and, in winter, all the 
sun they can get. Sprinkle or wash the leaves 
frequently, so that the pores may not become 
> choked with dust. It is well to turn the plants 
often, as in this way they retain their shape 
and keep symmetrical. 

’ Do not let the old blossoms hang on the plant 
’ until almost ready to form seed, as that tends 
to exhaust the plant. Geraniums like bronze 
:tricolors and the scented ones should have 
2 larger pots, and, being grown especially for 
’ their foliage, should not be allowed to become 
> pot-bound. 
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GERANIUMS. 
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Use tepid water in winter, and soak thor- § twoinches across. 


3 


The above-mentioned geraniums are all single, 


oughly, so as to wet the entire ball of earth, 
instead of, each day, moistening just enough to 
wet perhaps an inch or two of the top soil 
while the roots are begging for water. Never 
allow water to stand under the plants in 
saucers. 

Geraniums, like human beings, need proper 
ventilation to keep them healthy, but so arrange 
matters that no cold air will blow directly on the 
plants. . 

If you simply wish to keep a number of 
geraniums that have bloomed all summer in 
beds till another season, take two or three, 
place them in a jar together, cut the tops back 
somewhat, and keep on an old stand in a room 
cool but not too cold. In very severe weather, 
protect the plants with newspapers. I have kept 
many geraniums through the winter in this way, 
using an upper room which was occasionally 
heated from a register in the lower hall, the 
door being left open only part of the time. 
They were as green and nice as could be, but 
of course neither grew very fast nor blossomed. 
I only watered them once in awhile, to prevent 
their drying up. 

The best varieties for winter blooming are 
found usually among single geraniums, of which 
Iwill name a few. Of course, there are some 
doubles, to form the usual exception to the rule. 

Master Christine is bright-pink, with white 
markings on the upper petals; this is also a 
splendid summer bedder. 

Salmon Vesuvius is a lovely soft rich salmon, 
with very large truss. The individual florets 
last until nearly the whole truss is expanded. 

Apple-Blossoms is of the most delicate white 
suffused with pink, or vice versa, you cannot tell 
which, so beautifully blended are the two colors. 
It is a lovely flower and a good bloomer, but 
almost too delicate to stand the summer sun, and 
8 is not the best for bedding. 

Another soft delicate shell-pink is Mrs. John 
Thorpe. It has a spot of white at the base of the 
upper petals. The trusses are not very large, 
but the florets are of very good shape and size. 

Mrs, Moore has a ring of bright salmon around 
‘white centre. This is a very fine variety. 

Jean Sisley, scarlet with white eye, is good 
tither as a winter bloomer or a summer bedder. 

Mrs. Jas. A. Garfield is a pure white. It is 


‘new dwarf grower and very fine for pot- 
culture, 
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raise to a large plant. 
3 
; 











It is a good bloomer for winter 
and also a splendid bedder. 


and are but a few of many deserving especial 
mention. 

Among the best winter-blooming double varie- 
ties, we must name: 

Mary Hill, a soft lovely shade of pure pink, 
with white eye. Its trusses and florets are of 
large size, and it is a splendid constant bloomer 


3 for pot-culture or bedding. 


8. A. Nutt is equally fine, of a rich deep shade 
of crimson, and a beautiful variety. 

Asa Gray is one of the best known double 
geraniums; it is salmon in color. - 

Among the best geraniums for summer bed- 
ding, beside those already mentioned, are the 
following: 

J. H. Kippart is a dazzling scarlet double 
variety, with large trusses. 

Queen of the Belgians, a pure white single gera- 
nium, is a very free bloomer and a fine bedder. 

Henry Cannel is a bright-red double, of large 
fine form, and always in bloom. 

Queen of the West is a standard variety for 
bedding; in color, a bright-orange. It is a 
great bloomer and a single geranium. 

Among the bronze varieties, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, Bismarck, Distinction, and Corinne are 
the best. Happy Thought and Cloth-of-Gold 
have fancy leaves. 

The tricolors are very slow growers, and that 
most beautiful one, Mrs. Pollock, is rather hard 


Among the silver-edged varieties, Mountain 
of Snow and Madame Solleroi are the finest. 
The latter, being very dwarf, makes a fine 
border to a geranium-bed. It is always thrifty 
and easily cared for. 

Among the scented varieties, the rose- 
geranium is well known, likewise the so-called 
skeleton-leaved Doctor Livingstone. Nutmeg is 
a most beautiful species, but it requires more 
shade than the others, as do the balm-scented 
geraniums. The rose varieties require more 
heat and less moisture than zonal varieties; 
but all need a good deal of root-room. 

Of course, there are many newer varieties 
of exceptional merit, and many old ones, in 
zonal geraniums, but space forbids my dwelling 
upon them. It is well to try a few new ones 
every year, and you will be surprised at the 


beauties such trials will develop. In outdoor 


William Cullen Bryant is one of the largest } bedding, the best location would be where they 
and finest-shaped single geraniums. It is a} may have the morning but not the hot noonday 
lovely Tich scarlet of velvety texture. The} sun, as the latter would fade the flowers quickly 
trusses are large, and each floret is from one to} as well as dry the beds out. 
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THE FORAN SISTERS. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘‘PHE SECOND LIFE.”’ 





™ ALWAYS meant to be a lawyer. 
When I was thrown upon the 
world, an orphan, at ten years 
of age, without a penny, I had 
no plan nor purpose but that. 
I used to write my name on the 
fences with a burned stick—John C. 
Lad@, Attorney at Law—and gently 

rub it out again. I was an errand- 
boy, then a farm-hand, picking up what school- 
ing I could; then I taught in winter, and went 
to college in summer; then I worked in the field 
in summer, and went to the law-school in winter. 
And now, there I was, at twentythree, John C. 
Ladd, Attorney at Law, without a dollar and no 
prospect of earning one. 

Peatville was an ambitious country-town ; her 
lawyers did not teach nor plough. My hands 
were tied. I had paid the rent of my office, a 
tiny wooden building, with a closet at the back } 
in which I slept. I was already in debt for my 
board at Mommy Dido's eating-house. The 
motherly old body suspected the truth, I fancy, 
and used herself to bring me the hottest waffles 
and crispest bits of chicken, her black face 
beaming with good-will. But I choked with 
shame as I ate. 

My hands were tied, as I said. There I was 
forced to sit, idle, day after day, in my new} 





office, with my brand-new inkstand and clean : 


pens, waiting for clients, watching the farmers } 
in court-week crowd into the big room opposite, } 
where Lawyer Silas Edson sat, as he had done ; 
for thirty years, chewing tobacco and making } 
filthy jokes. 
belonged to a worn-out school; but his father 
and grandfather had been lawyers and Silas 
Edsons, and Peatville was conservative. 

Worst of all, I was engaged to be married. I 
cursed my want of sense, every day, in coming ? 
to Peatville, in studying law, in struggling to be } 
anything but a farm-hand: but I never blamed ; 
myself for securing that one most priceless thing ° 
in the world—Dolly Pierson’s love. 

Dolly’s story was that of tens of thousands of } 
American girls. 
another Maryland town, surrounded her with 


luxury while he lived, and, dying, left not a} 


dollar to buy her bread and meat. The French 


are wiser than we. If I am ever blessed with a 
(242) 


Edson was vulgar and stupid, and } 


Her father, the pbysician in } 


daughter, she shall have a dower laid by for her 
if she wears calico gowns all of her life. 

Well, Doctor Pierson being dead, I begged 

Dolly to marry me at once, that I might work 
for her, as it was my right to do. 

“T will throw up the law,’ I said; “I can 
get a clerkship that will pay enough to keep 
us both.’ 

Dolly never was reckoned a scholar, but she 
had a good brain for business under her curly 
poll. 

‘You want to fish in the world as the negroes 
do in the bay,”’ she said: ‘‘catch herring all of 
your life, when, with other bait, you might pull 
in turtles. Give up all your knowledge of the 
law, and go to counting up the price of yards of 
muslin? Why, you will be a great jurist some 
day, Jack.’”’ And she began to write on the 
table with the tip of her pink finger “Judge 
John C. Ladd,” looking up sideways saucily 
at me from under her thick lashes. 

My reply to that impertinence left her ali in 
a soft flush and tremble, quite unable to speak. 

“Then you shall marry me, and I will go on 
practicing law,’’ I said. 

‘‘And shall I, too, board at Mommy Dido's?” 
For I had just told her of my trouble. ‘No, 
Jack, we will not think of marriage for two 
years. I will teach the little Peters boys and 
>the Cromlin girls—a visiting governess, you 
» know. I will amass a snug fortune. In two 
years, clients will be storming your door; and 
> then—”’ she retreated to a safe distance 
} « then—” 

I groaned. Dolly’s practical plan was no 
$ less intolerable to me because I felt it was 
; reasonable and expedient. 
It was carried out. Every day, as I sat idie 
} in my office, I saw a soft plump little figure in 
} a dark-blue cloak-and-hood pass down the street 
‘ and turn in at the Cromlin gate. 
About this time, I managed to secure legal 
papers from Baltimore to copy, which enabled 
} me to pay Mommy Dido. 

Dolly lodged with Miss Plympton, She was 
my one stanch friend in Peatville—a woman 
3 old and poor, the butt for the ridicule of the 
fashionable young women of the town. Any 
} morning, just after dawn, you might see the 
} little woman, in her gray cloak, work-basket on 
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her arm, picking her ine cleat: unig the Dolly’ 8 nes, before the Sinks If it tb hed ion 
cobblestones of the sidewalks to the house of} a rivitre of diamonds, we would not have been 
one of the Wrights or Browns who were her} more pleased. Sometimes my gift was to Miss 
patrons. There was an odd contrast between } Ruth, in the shape of birds or some dainty for 
her delicate aquiline features, soft sincere eyes, ; supper; for there was no secrecy among us as 
and dainty puffs of silvery hair, and their} to our empty pockets and hunger. Then what 
smug assertant faces. Her voice was low and a feast we made of it! Dolly and Miss Ruth 
singularly sweet: even Dolly’s was less musical. each put on gigantic aprons and cooked the 
The Peatville women forgot that she had been } supper, which was eaten in high glee. 

a seamstress only since Judge Plympton’s death;; But there were days and weeks, as every 
that, twenty years ago, she was Miss Ruth, the} energetic man will understand, when I was 
Lady Bountiful of the village. But she never } subject to moods of deep depression at my 
forgot it. It was the reason why she never } } ; enforced idleness. These two frail women were 
spoke of her family or the old homestead to Sat work, while I, with willing brain and the 
these people; why her talk to them was con- ; muscles of a ploughman, sat staring out on the 
fined to plaits and shirrings and draperies; ; highway. 

why she never accepted their unwilling invi- One day, in a fit of despair, I wandered down 
tations to ‘“‘sit down with the family’’ when ; the turnpike a few miles, and encountered an 
at work with them. Nobody dared to ask her; old gentleman standing helplessly beside a 
to eat with the servants. So, to avoid trouble, } puddle, in which his horse had fallen. It was 
poor Miss Ruth carried her dinner in her | the work of but a few minutes to unharness 
basket, and ate the scanty bread-and-butter 3 the animal, bring him to his feet, and assist his 
while the house was filled with savory smells } owner into his carriage again. He overwhelmed 
that sickened her hungry stomach. me with acknowledgments, uttered with formal 

Alone with Dolly and me, in the evening, ; old-fashioned courtesy. 
she forgot that she was the seamstress, and IT had altogether forgotten the incident, when, 
chirped and fluttered and sang little old love- | week later, I saw the same horse and carriage 
: 
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songs, in her thin treble, like the ghost of the } draw up to the door of my rival, Silas Edson, 
Miss Ruth of long ago. Dolly had her guitar, on the other side of the way. The scraping 
and I was the ‘audience. Musicians said Dolly ; of a fiddle inside of the office frightened the 
could not play. I don’t kuow. She used to { horse; the old gentleman tried twice to alight, 
cuddle the guitar up in her arms and make a} but drew back in alarm. Edson, who was a 
soft tinkle like running water, while she cooed 3 fat coarse fellow, sat grinning inside, winking 
out delicious little snatches about ‘‘Tell Him $ encouragement at the fiddler. The stranger at 
I Love Him Yet’’ and ‘‘Away, Dull Care!” ; last reached the sidewalk in safety, and drew 
and the lamp shone on her reddish curls and $ himself up stifiy, his thin face red with anger. 


blue knots of ribbon and the shy dancing eyes; ‘I came to this town,”’ he said to Jabez Prim, 
peeping out of their curly lashes—the world } who passed at the moment, ‘‘to attend to some 
has no such music as that now! important legal business. Is there any other 


Of course, we should have been very miserable { lawyer than—that man?’’ with a contemptuous 
—a hard-worked teacher and penniless lawyer 3 glance at the big figure in its shirt-sleeves. 
who loved and had no hope of marriage, and Prim did not want to offend Edson; he 
4 half-starved old seamstress with no hope at all. ; grumbled something and hurried on. But 
But even great sorrows do not press with an Pierson’s boys, playing marbles on the pave- 
intolerable even weight in real life; we relish ; ment, called out: 

& good cup of coffee and glance at the fit of our } “There’s Ladd! He'll be glad to get you!” 
new coat before our dead is carried out for} The next moment, the stately old man crossed 
burial. We three should have been wretched, } the street. I had barely time to leave the 
that year; but, in fact, those evenings in Miss window and busy myself with some writing, 
Ruth’s shabby little parlor were full of keen when he rapped at the door. 
enjoyment. Sometimes I made enough by my ; He made no allusion to Edson, but entered 
copying to buy Dolly a new kerchief or ribbon. at once upon his business. 
hye along the road that night, looking | It was a queer romantic case. But I saw 
it twenty times, uncertain whether it was$at once that he was so convinced a lawyer 
pretty or hideous. How the dear girl delighted could do nothing in the premises, that he 
in itand ran to call Miss Plympton, who rejoiced ; employed one only for form. He could afford 
and chattered over it while they tried it on } to satisfy his whims in the matter. 














He was Colonel John Barr, and he represented, $ 
as he told me with great form and courtesy, two } 
ladies—the Misses Foran, of Kent County, Dela- : 
ware. They were, he might say for my better } 
understanding of the matter, maiden as to estate, ; 
somewhat advanced in years, and possessed of } 
high social position and a moderate amount of } 
wealth. They lived on the ancestral estate, Foran 
Place. The facts of the case were briefly these: } 
Marmaduke Foran, their father, was twice mar- ; 
ried. They—Jean and Isabel—were the off- 
spring of the first marriage. After their mother’s 
death, their father placed them at boarding-school 
in Philadelphia and went abroad. While in 
Europe, he married a Miss Jane Fortescue, the 
daughter of an English sea-captain, remaining } 
with her for several months. He was recalled } 
on business, and forced to leave his wife with 
her family until after the birth of her child. 
She gave birth to twins—a boy and a girl. 
When they were two months old, the girl died, 
and Mrs. Foran set sail with the boy, to join 
her husband in this country. The ship on 
which she embarked—the “Gray Guill,’ Pres- 
brey, master—was wrecked in Chesapeake Bay, 
July 2d, 1815, and went down with all on 
board. There was a vague report that a child— 
an infant—had been saved and carried inland 
by the negroes. But Mr. Foran, searching as 
@ man would search for his son and heir, could 
find no trace of it. A few months later, he 
died, and his daughters inherited his estate. 

« Sir,” said my visitor, impressively, ‘‘ we 
have, so far, had smooth sailing; now we come 
to rocks and bars: Last year, a large property, 
for the most part invested in consols, descended 
unexpectedly to the heirs of the body—if any 
such are living—of Jane Fortescue. Some 
rumor of the search fortyfive years ago, for 
the missing child, having reached England, the 
trustees of the fund insist that fresh search 
shall be made, and that the matter shall be 
put in the hands of an attorney. Of course, 
the search is useless. Still, as they are pre- 3 
pared to pay handsome fees and require the { 
counsel of an able man, I am happy to place } 
it in your hands,” with a smile and a bow. } 
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“T have not forgotten that you proved my 
friend, the other day. I am pleased to see | 
the evidence of your large practice,” glancing } 
around at the papers which I had copied. : 
“I have no practice at all,’ I said. I could ; 
not, of course, cheat the man who trusted in me. 
“IT am a beginner here. I don’t see that my 
expertness with a horse ought to satisfy you as } 
to my legal skill. But, if you will trnst the: 
ease to me, I'll do the best I can with it.” 3 


One 
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‘“My dear sir,’ wagging his head, “there’s 
nothing to do. The child went down in the 
‘Gray Gull’ nearly fifty years ago! But you 
will satisfy these men on the other side of the 
water, which is all that is necessary.’ 

‘*When may I call upon my clients?” 

“‘The Misses Foran?’’ I was conscious that 
his startied eye swept over me with a new 
meaning. Was I of a caste to be presented 
to these ancient ladies? The anxiety in his 
face was, for the time, intense; but it dis- 
appeared. ‘Shall we say to-morrow? I will 
be frank with you: I employed a lawyer in 
another State to prevent gossip in their neigh- 
borhood. When you come, there is no necessity 
of mentioning the matter outside of their draw- 
ing-room.” 

I promised secrecy and bade him farewell, 
finding some boyish fun in Edson’s scowl as he 
watched me escort the client he had lost, to bis 
carriage. 

I set out, the next morning, for the Delaware 
town in which my clients lived. It was a 
journey of several hours, and, before I had 
reached the end, I was firmly convinced that the 
lost child still lived. I had as yet seen no proof 
for or against such a belief. It was only the 
absolute faith which the hunter, before he sets 
out upon the chase, has in the game he shall 
bring home at night. 
me. 


The chase-fever was on 
I panted to begin it. What could be 
easier than to unearth a missing infant after 
half a century? 

I must confess that I had carried the story of 
my first case to Dolly and Miss Ruth the previous 
night. Does the reader blame me? I wasalone 
in the world, friendless but for these two loving 
women. This was an important crisis in my life, 
and— But I shall apologize no further. I did 
give my secret to them, and they kept it better 
than I. 

They listened breathless, and then had a thou- 
sand suggestions to make. 

«‘ Of course the child is alive,’ said Dolly, her 
head sagely on one side like a contemplative 
pigeon. ‘If Cousin Ruth and I could spare time 
to go down among the plantations and look it 
up! I’d make a splendid detective! I'd be as 
secret as death!” her eyes dancing and her 
rosy lips pursed up. ‘The negroes would 
remember such an event as a shipwrecked child. 
Poor little thing !”’ 

“You forget, Dolly,” said Miss Ruth, “that 
the babe would now be a man of more than 
fifty.” 

“Good gracious! So he would. 
can’t help you, John, I’m afraid.” 


Then we 
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Such help as could be afforded by letters; voyage. But he only outlived the shipwreck a 
every day, during my absence, she promised. } few months.’’ 
In fact, 1 received a brief note before setting out ‘« Five,’ murmured Miss Isabel. 
on my journey the next morning. ‘Five. And his private letters were burned 
Foran Place was a large plantation which faced } before his death. We were at boarding-school. 
the bay, in Kent County. The house belonged } Papa never spoke of the loss of either of his 
to the colonial period, and was one of the huge 3 children to us. He was a very reserved man.” 
tasteless brick structures in which the souls of} I glanced over the letters submitted to me. 
our forefathers exulted. It was set upon a hill,; ‘These do not seem to bear upon the case,’”’ I 
however, overlooking the water, and the beating} suggested, respectfully. ‘They concern the 
of many storms had weathered its color into not ; death of the child in England. It is the boy 
unpleasing browns and grays. Hardy English } who sailed for this country that is of interest to 
ivy draped its sides, and the lawn, sloping down 3 us.”’ 
on every side, was darkened with enormous oaks “You are greatly mistaken, Mr. Ladd,”’ said 
and sycamores. Miss Jean, hastily. ‘It is the little girl’s loss 
The Misses Foran received me in a library, in 3 that has always hurt us most deeply. A younger 
which there were few books and no newspapers. 3 sister would have made our lives much fuller 
I saw at a glance that it had been the abode and happier. If it had pleased Providence that 
for generations of refined, reserved, unintellect-$ the boy should have lived, we should, of course, 
ual people. The old black mahogany tables and 3 have made the best of him. But we are not 
piano shone in the firelight; here was some } accustomed to boys and men—never have been.”’ 
fancy-work, there a well-studied cookery-book, } “I have no doubt, sister,’ said Miss Isabel, 
the Queen’s Compleat Advisor; flowers bloomed } «that he would have been a very nice little 
in the windows; a fat Maltese cat lay on the ; fellow.”’ 
rug; tame canaries fluttered about the room. * “‘In any case, it is he whom we want now,”’ 
The ladies sat on opposite sides of the fire, in ; I answered. “If he is alive now—” 
high-backed easychairs : two thin tall figures in ; “Alive now?’ Both ladies rose excitedly. 
lustreless black gowns, their silvery hair in soft ; «You do not think it possible?” 
puffs upon their heads. A faint scent of faded “I hope to find him,” I said, confidently. 
rose-geranium leaves hung about them both; They looked around the room in which they 
they had the same watchful attentive air which ; had lived undisturbed for sixty years, as doves 
belongs to people who live in a prison of some } might at their nest when it was threatened by 
kind and only rarely gain a glimpse of the; a robber-hawk. 
outside world. They had, too, the motherly; ‘I had not thought it possible!’ gasped Miss 
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eyes of tender women who have never had a} Jean. “I— If living, he is a man of fifty— 
child. For the rest, there was a difference: } raised among the negroes, probably—’’ 
Miss Jean talked incessantly ; Miss Isabel nod- ‘Sister !’’ said Miss Isabel, gently. ‘He is 


ded a pleased assent. Miss Jean wore stiff: our brother.’’ 
white collars and cuffs; Miss Isabel a soft bit of ; But the shock to both was a terrible one. 
lace at neck and wrists. The elder sister offered ; I dined in state with my clients. The pro- 
me a chair, with a stately bow; the younger ; gramme of the day had been made out long 
closed the window herself, that I should not before my arrival. Colonel Barr arrived before 
feel the draught. $ dinner. After it was over, we all had a solemn 

They gave me the papers bearing on the case: } consultation, and I was then allowed to depart 
acouple of old letters from England, stating the } on my search. 


death of the twin infant and the fact that Mrs.} The colonel accompanied me for the first mile 
Foran, a few days after that event, had sailed in 3 of the road. 
the “Gray Gull”’ with her remaining child, and?  “‘ Your clients,” he said, ‘feel that they ought 


one or two newspapers containing an account of § to pray for your success; but—” 
the wreck of the ship. “It would be disagreeable to them?” 

The letters were written by the physician who; ‘‘Disagreeable? Why, sir, you can see: 
attended the child in England, to its father, and ; They have lived among the softest of shadows 
Were brief and formal. ; all of their lives, and to bring a coarse rough 

“There were other letters,” said Miss Jean. { boor into the house—it will kill them.” 

“Papa received letters from Mrs. Foran, sent ‘‘We will hope he is not a boor,’’ said I, 
bim an account in detail of the death of our ? jealous for this great discovery of my life. 
little sister and of her intended immediate ; ‘I believe he is a Philip Sidney.” 
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I do not purpose to enter into the details ved, ‘‘Where is Miss Ruth?” I asked, at last. 
my journey. I extended my search along the } ‘Oh, John, she has been ailing ever since 
entire Eastern Shore. Now and then, an old } you went. ‘The doctor has forbidden her to 
farmer would be found who remembered the} leave the house, and she could get no work 
wreck of the ‘‘Gray Gull’’; but the universal at home. He prescribed wine and rich nourish- 
testimony was that there was no survivor. } ing food, and—and—’’ The tears choked her. 
At last, I discovered a gray old negro who had} And you could not get it for her?” 
been on the beach when the fragments of the; ‘The trustees did not pay my salary when 
ship were driven ashore, and who declared that ; it was due, and I could not ask for credit, 
an infant had been found tied toa hencoop. { and—sometimes we were hungry.” 

“White chile, sah. Some ob dem no-’count } Poor Dolly was not a grim self-contained 
dahkies cahied it off. Dunno ef it libbed or heroine. She sobbed and laughed away her 
died. Took it up-keantry. Boy? Dunno ’bout} misery in my arms. 
dat. Is you shooah ’twasa boy? Dunno nuffin; It is needless to say that we had a savory 
*bout it.’’ ; supper that night, with wine to make glad Miss 

The ‘‘no-'count dahkies’’ were ‘‘name ob} Ruth’s chilled blood. She came down wrapped 
Preston,’ which was presumably that of their } in a soft gown, to make our little feast complete 
master. But weeks of search failed to discover} When it was over and the two overstrained 
a Preston among the planters of the neighbor-} women began to smile with their old happy 
hood. ‘content, we sat close around the fire and | 

I had come to a blind alley. Thoroughly } made ready to tell my story. 
discouraged, I returned to Foran Place and Inwardly, I was galled and chagrined beyond 
reported my defeat. measure at my defeat. I was still convinced 

The gentle old ladies breathed a sigh of relief} that the child lived, and that, if I had been 
which they supposed to be grief. shrewder or more persistent, I should have 

‘* Poor little fellow !’’ said Miss Jean. found him. 

“Yet, sister,’ said Miss Isabel, «‘ it was better Him? What proof had I, after all, that it 
for him to perish as an innocent infant than to } was a boy who was lost? The doubt came to 
grow up a rough creature among the negroes.’’ } me with a shock. The English physician’s 

“ Surely, sister. You will report, then, Mr. ; letters had not once specified that it was the 
Ladd, that no heirs of Jane Foran are now } girl who had died in London: he had only 
living. The estate will lapse to a far-off cousin. ; mentioned ‘‘one of the twin children.’’ Detailed 
Now, if our little sister had but lived and could ; information concerning the death of the child 
have inherited this property !”’ ; had doubtless been given by the wife to her hus- 

“There would have been no trouble in; band. But his daughters Jean and Isabel were 
tracing her,”’ said Miss Isabel. ‘One of the } then children at school, and they distinctly stated 
English letters mentions that she had a singular ; their father had never mentioned either of his 
birth-mark—a red ring that completely encircled } infant children to them. His letters he burned 
the arm like a bracelet. I don’t know what she before his death. Could they have mistaken the 

; 
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could do with it when she wore a ball-dress, } sex of the child who died in England? 

I’m sure.”’ “Why do you sit frowning into the fire’” 
‘I have often reminded you, Isabel, that she } said Dolly, putting her hand on my shoulder. 

could have covered it with a real bracelet. Her } ‘‘ Here is Cousin Ruth waiting to hear all the 





mother had very good jewelry.”’ 3 particulars of your search. You do not know 
I saw that this sister, lost sixty years ago, ; how anxious we have been about it.’’ 
was a most real and dear possession to the ; ‘«T was anxious,” said the gentle old lady, 


lonely women ; so, leaving them to quarrel over } “ for an odd reason, John. I knew a woman once 
her probable ball-dresses, I bade them farewell, } Who was rescued from a wreck.’’ 


and returned, sadly enough, home. I had, it} ‘‘ You knew a woman who was rescued?” 

was true, a substantial fee in my pocket, but} “Yes,” she said, placidly. “If it had not 

I smarted under a sense of defeat. } been a boy you wanted, I should have thought ! 
I arrived in the evening, and, very soon, could help you in your search.” 

knocked at Miss Plympton’s door. Dolly; ‘And thiswoman?” I rose in my excitement. 

opened it. I was, at first, so engrossed with; ‘She was washed ashore, and lived when the 


the delight of seeing her and the excitement 3 strong men and women perished. Some negroes 


of telling my story, that I did not notice her} carried her up-country. The planter and his 
grave face. 3 wife adopted her, and, as they soon left the State, 
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no one ever knew that she was not their own; But, long before the legal proof was established, 
child. When they died, however, they left an ; her sisters came in state to claim her and carry 
attested statement of the facts, in order that she; her away. In spite of their life-long devotion 
could prove her identity if any inquiry was made } to this lost sister, they were afraid to meet 
for her. But she kept it secret. She wished to; her, lest she should prove to be the female 


be known only as their child.”’ ; counterpart of the brother they had so dreaded. 
“How did you know it, then?’ asked Dolly, } Dolly and | had a natural pride in finding, when 
innocently. > they were all together, that Ruth was the most 


Miss Plympton grew pale, drew her breath delicate and tender of the three, bearing most 
hurriedly. ‘‘You—you have surprised my } unmistakably the stamp of good birth. They 
secret, children. I meant to tell you, some 3 took her to their hearts at once with the keenest 
day.” } delight, for the delight that comes to the old has 

I felt a great heat sweep over me. } the terror of nearing death in it to give it edge. 

“What was the ship in which you were While they lived, she made them happy. 
wrecked ?”’ I said. They were so enraptured with the skill which 

“The ‘Gray Gull.’ ”’ I had shown in conducting the search to a suc- 

My excitement touched her; she got up trem- } cessful issue, that they insisted I should remove 
bling. to the town nearest to Foran Place. I had there- 

“Yourarm! Show me your arm.” after sole charge of the management of the 

She pushed back the sleeve, and there was a} property of the three sisters, and soon came 
hair-line circle, blood-red ! into a large practice in the neighborhood. 

Well, it all ended happily and comfortably.: As years passed, Dolly and Dolly's baby 
Search in the register of the parish in London { became the chief objects of interest in life to the 
where the baby died proved that it was the boy. } three old ladies. Dolly nursed and coddled and 
Miss Plympton established her claim to be the} comforted them. But the baby ruled them all 
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BY GERTIE V. GUERNSEY. 





In a pause of the merry dancing 
That ushered the New Year in, 
A Swedish player dreamily 
Was touching the violin. 


The Nihilist thought of freedom 
And the hopes he had nursed in vain, 
And, as he mused, his brow grew dark 
With the shade of a nation’s pain. 


Led by the Viking instinct, 
Far, far his feet had strayed ; 

Tn a cedar-camp in the wild Northwest 
To-night he sat and played. 


And one from the South was dreaming 
Of his mother’s placid face, 

And another, still more young and fair 
And bright with love’s soft grace. 


He tried vague snatches of music 
From strange lands over the sea, 

And at last came one that matched his mood— 
A German méiody. 


To the Norseman, it brought the sighing 
Of the pines in his native woods, 

The midnight sun, and the dark-blue fiords, 
And the glaciers’ solitudes, 


I know not what words went with it, 
And yet it seemed to each 

It voiced the thoughts that he held most dear, 
Plainer than human speech. 


And the mother to her bosom 
Held closer her baby fair, 

As she thought of another, under the snow, 
That once had slumbered there. 


And so, as they sat a-dreaming, 
Rapt by the music’s art, 
That motley crowd from many lands 


It spoke to all of life’s changes, 
Of home and sundered ties, 
And a softness crept o’er the sternest heart 
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Grew leagues and leagues apart. And a mist before the eyes, 
The fickle Frenchman saw not Only the girl by the fireside, 
The maiden by his side— Half woman and half child, 
He thought of the girl in Canada She pictured a future rosy-hued, 
He left last Christmas-tide. And softly blushed and smiled ; 
The German boy was playing Nor guessed the sweetest pleasure 
Beside the cottage-door, Her heart would ever feel 
With brothers and sisters far away Lurked in the time that bridged the space 





Whom he might see no more. °*Twixt the dreaming and the real. 








A REVELATION. 





BY NELLIE T. GRANT. 





ROUGH narrow road, bordered 
on one side by a clump of} adjoining room. 
woodland; on the other, by § “’Cause how do I know who ’tis? Like 
a series of uncultivated barren } ‘nough, some robber.”’ 


the young voice, which evidently came from an 









fields: this scene lay before ; ‘Robber!’ echoed the young voice, rather 
Philip Langdon’s vision, as he} contemptuously. ‘I'll come.”’ 
walked slowly along beneath the fer-; ‘Portia! no, I say!” 


vid rays of the July sun. But the old woman’s command was unheeded ; 
‘Perhaps it is a fool’s-errand, {the door was opened, and Langdon, who had 

after all,” he murmured, impatiently. ‘I won-} been patiently awaiting the end of the audible 

der what Selwyn meant when he said, one mile } dialogue, said, taking off his hat: 

from where the stage stopped, I would find the; ‘I beg your pardon, I’m sure; I was told 

Hibbard house. I’m certain I have walked that I could find lodging here for a few days, 
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a mile: but where is the house?’ ; while I am transacting some business near-by. 
As if in response to his inquiry, he suddenly } My name is Philip Langdon, and a friend— 
beheld a small dwelling before him. 3 Mr. Selwyn—sent me here.” 
‘This is it, I suppose,”’ he said; ‘‘ but ‘house’ While he spoke, he was observing rather 
is a misnomer: ‘shanty’ would be more appro- 3 curiously the girl who stood in the doorway. 
priate.” She was certainly an odd-looking person, with 


The appellation was somewhat misplaced: ; her dark hair cut short like a boy’s and her 
for, although it was but a two-story meagrely- ; pallid complexion. Her features were far from 
proportioned abode, nearly devoid of paint, 3 possessing regularity or beauty; but the eyes 
everything pertaining to it was scrupulously ; she fixed on Langdon were the largest and 
neat, and a few flowers blooming beside the 3 darkest, and at the same time the most sombre, 
door showed that there was not an utter lack} he had ever seen. Her expression did not 
of taste and tove for the beautiful among the } reassure the newcomer, but she spoke a trifle 
inhabitants. Natures that love flowers cannot} more graciously than her grandmother had 
be utterly coarse. done. 

As Langdon walked up the little path, he “Yes, Mr. Selwyn staid here awhile; and 
perceived an old woman sitting in the open } you may stay, if you want to. Will you come 
window. She was sewing industriously, and {in?’’ And she held the door wider open, to 
did not perceive the advancing visitor until ; admit entrance. 
he reached the steps. ’ The old woman sat down to her sewing, not 

«« Laws-a-me!”’ she exclaimed, dropping her } deigning to look up as Langdon entered and 
work and her brass thimble in astonishment. } took a chair. The grandaughter intimated that 


‘An’ who be ye?” she called through the } the visitor was not to mind her “ ways’’—she 


window. ; was ‘queer’ sometimes. And then ensued a 
“My name is Langdon, and I wish to stay } silence, during which Portia sat up very straight 
here as a boarder for a time. I—” in a high-backed chair, her hands folded in her 


But his explanation was summarily cut short, } lap and her dark serious eyes gazing out of the 
as the old woman suddenly slammed the window } window. 
and pulled down the apology for ashade. Some-} Strangely enough, Langdon, man of the world 
what discomfited, Langdon was reflecting upon } though he was, felt quite awkward at the present 
his next course of procedure, when he heard a ; moment, and at a loss what to say next; but, 


voice piercingly sweet call: : finally, he ventured to ask: 
‘‘Who is it, grandmother ?”’ ; “Will you kindly let me know where the 
‘‘ How should I know?” testily answered the { room is which I am to occupy?” 
other. ‘‘Some city snipe, I reckon, by his} “ Yes—in a minute.” And, with this abrupt 
varnished boots.” ’ reply, she was gone, while Langdon gazed after 


“Why don’t you open the door?” called out ¢ her vanishing figure with an intensified surprise. 
(248) 
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But, very soon, the girl reappeared and said § way out to Arizona, if I had not put faith in the 


abruptly : 


‘Atlas.’ My friend and I expect to reap asilver 


“Your room is ready; it is the one on the ; harvest.” 


right, at the head of the stairs.’’ 

Thanking her, he followed directions, and 
found the little chamber, which, although plain, 
was essentially neat. 

“Not so bad, after all,” the young man 
soliloquized. “I must not expect luxurious 
quarters, and I can stand this for a few days. 
Selwyn was so bedazzled by the silvery prospect, 
metaphorically speaking, that he would have been 
content to subsist on bread and water and to 
sleep on a board.” 

“Speaking of subsisting,’ he went on, ‘I am 
getting confoundedly hungry. I wonder what 
they have to eat. That girl looks as if her 
daily fare might consist of a mixture of vinegar 
and nightshade. I don’t believe she feels 
a bit more amiable than the grandmother.”’ 

At this moment, catching sight of his face 
in a small glass hung high on the wall, Langdon 
burst into a laugh: for his handsome features 
were reflected at an uncomplimentary angle 
and with a greenish cast. 

“Oh, yes, Selwyn is sanguine—too sanguine, 
I'm afraid. But, if it proves all right, my 
interest in the ‘Atlas’ may be a good thing; 
beside wealth, will give me happiness—and 

Florence.” 

With an ill-repressed excitement, he paced 
up and down, his mobile features alternating 
between smiles and frowns, the latter the reflec- 
tion of some inward doubting thought. 

When he descended to the room below, the 
twilight shadows had begun to lengthen ; but he 
discerned a man in laborer’s garb, who looked up 
and said : 

“So ye’re goin’ to stay with us awhile?” 

Evidently he had been informed of the 
arrival. 

“With your permission,’ was Langdon’s 
reply, for he identified the speaker with a 
description furnished by Selwyn of one Lew 
Hibbard. 

“It’s only plain livin’ we can offer ye,’’ said 
the host, as he knocked the ashes from his 
Pipe; ‘‘but, if ye’re like Mr. Selwyn, ye won’t 
mind.” 

“Not in the 
heartily. 


least,” returned Langdon, 


‘‘T s’pose it’s the ‘Atlas’ ye’ve come to see,” 
Hibbard said next. 
thinks.” 

His tone was rather skeptical. 

“IT think so,” Langdon rejoined, with a half- 
assumed confidence. ‘I shouldn’t have come 


« There’s a deal in it, some ; 


For a moment, there was a defiant gleam in 
3 the eyes that met the visitor's. 
§ Portia had placed a candle on the table, and 
3 then quietly left the room. 
3 ‘‘An’ where is our fortune to come in?’ said 
’ Hibbard. “We that are workin’ away, day 
S after day, workin’ with a will, an’ for what? 
3A pay that only keeps us from starvin’. The 
’ poor man’s children can go half clothed an’ 
; withoat learnin’. Well, I was bound my girl 
should have some edication. I sent her to 
Tuvson for awhile; but the money give out, an’ 
she hed to come home. She’s smart, too; it’s 
queer what she picked up, an’ she’s got books 
that seem dern foolishness to me; but I reckon 
they’re all right. Mister Langdon, I’ve led 
a hard life; but 1 was a man once. Aye, sir, a 
man with a heart, and I set all that heart on my 
wife when I married her; but I done her a 
wrong. I wasn’t fit for her, an’ the life out here 
killed her. There’s Portia now. Quecr name 
—Portia—ain’t it? Shenamedher. Where she 
got it, I never knew—out of a novel, mebby. 
As I was sayin’, there’s Portia. She’s—” 

‘‘ Supper is ready,’”’ interrupted the low full 
tones of Hibbard’s daughter, as she appeared in 
the flickering candlelight. 

Langdon was glad to find the food palatable, 
and he afterward learned that Portia was the 
cook. He went to bed early, to be ready for 
investigations on the morrow, and secured a 
deep dreamless sleep that restored his exhausted 
energies. 

Not long after breakfast, which was at dawn, 
Langdon started for the ‘Atlas’? mine, but a 
short distance away. His explorations strength- 
ened his hope and confidence in the ultimate 
success of the ‘Silver Wonder,’ as it had been 
called, and he returned to Hibbard’s at dusk with 
= almost buoyant serenity. Portia curtly 
informed him that his luggage had arrived and 

her father had carried it upstairs. 

After supper, Langdon lighted a cigar and 

went out into the warm moonless summer night. 
3 Only the voices of innumerable insects broke the 
} stillness. Seated on the door-step, with her face 
} upturned to the stars, was Portia; and it was 
}only when Langdon stood beside her that he 
; perceived her. 
; «Ah, Miss Hibbard, sre you here? May I sit 
> down also for a few moments—or do I disturb 
fa pleasant reverie ?”’ 
; “A pleasant reverie?”’’ she echoed. And, 
‘ although she vouchsafed no permission, Langdon 
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seated himself near lo ‘‘That means pleasant { while Philip pursued his way in a puzzled 
thoughts, | suppose. No, mine weren't pleas-} 3 frame of mind. 
ant.”’ $ Her face haunted him that day, and he 
“T am sorry to hear that,” he responded, } returned to the house rather early. He found 
lightly. “At your age, one should always have : Portia in the dining-room, mending a shirt of 
pleasant thoughts, one should always feel happy.”’ ; her father’s. She gave a start when she saw 
«What is it to be happy ?”’ ; him. Sitting down, he talked of different things, 
The abrupt question quite took away Lang-;and then the desultory and rather one-sided 
don’s breath fora moment. Here was a problem ; conversation seemed to lead to books; for Lang- 
which has puzzled the wisest philosophers, which ; don found himself quoting from Tennyson, and 
the deepest thinkers of our age have asked, and 3 in Portia’s eyes dwelt a wonderment, an unex- 
are still asking, without obtaining a satisfactory ; pressed inquiry. So he went to his room, got 
solution. ‘‘ What is happiness?’’ earth takes up 3 3 the volume, and read ‘‘ Maud”’ in a manner that 
the cry, and it echoes back again and again. } would have made Selwyn smile could he have 
Langdon, who did not pretend to bean expounder 3 heard him. Selwyn was too practical for poetry, 
of any superior wisdom, replied to Portia in the } while with Langdon nothing came amiss to satisfy 
trite yet perhaps true saying: his omnivorous appetite for literature. 
“««To be happy is to be content.’”’ ‘How do you like it?’ he asked, marveling 
“IT cannot be,’’ said the girl. ‘‘The months } what this strange girl’s reply would be. 
I spent at school showed me a different life from “Don’t stop—go on! go on!”’’ she said, 
this. I shall never forget them, although I think ; eagerly. And so he read from the ‘ Idylls,” 
they have only made me more miserable.” conscious that his listener was most attentive. 
In spite of himself, Philip was touched. ‘‘] never heard anything like it before,” 
‘‘You should try to be happy now,” he said. } she said, at length, when he paused. ‘It is 
“Do your best—that is all anyone can do.”’ what I have sometimes felt here,’’ laying her 
“Oh, you may talk !’’ she exclaimed, bitterly, ; hand on her heart. 
much to his surprise. ‘It is so easy when you After this, they had many conversations 
have everything you want. You rich people are } together, and in Portia’s possession were several 
grinding us down without mercy. What do you ; books with Langdon’s name inscribed within. 
know of misery? You are all alike—cruel and ; A subtle change, a new sweetness, seemed steal- 
hard. I hate you all—I hate you all!” $ ing over the girl. Those fierce wild moods were 
Before he could reply to this amazing tirade, ; becoming infrequent, and each day she imbibed 
she had disappeared ; and, in a bewildered state } some new happy thought that sank deep into her 
of mind, Langdon finished his cigar and betook } heart and stirred it with a gentle mystical joy. 
himself to bed, where his last waking thought} How much of this transformation was due to 
was: ‘‘ What a little fury that girl is.’’ Philip Langdon, neither he nor Portia dreamed 
When he met her, the next morning, she 3 at first. It was as if a sudden revelation had 
looked cold and haughty, and his greeting met ; come to her and she looked out upon a beautiful 
with but slight response. ; world. She would spend hours poring over the 
He was on his way to the “Atlas,” when he} books that opened a vista of delight. She and 
heard steps behind him, and, turning, con-} her new friend walked forth in the dewy fresh- 
fronted Portia Hibbard. Her pale face was} ness of the morning, and he revealed to her 
quite impassive, but her great dark eyes were} wonderful secrets of nature. At night, they 
all alight with earnestness. 3 gazed together upon the starlit heavens, and she 
“T want ‘to tell you,’ she said, hurriedly, } heard of those worlds afar and of many things 
‘*that I am sorry for the way I spoke, Inst { hitherto unknown to her. Well might she have 
night.” 8 
**Don’t mention it,’’ replied the young man. 
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** You were to me the world’s interpreter, 
The man that taught me nature’s unknown tongue, 
And to the notes of her wild dulcim 
First set sweet notes and sung.”’ 


‘“‘Tt doesn’t matter in the least; I had forgotten 
it,” which was not true. 
“T shouldn’t say what I feel. It sounds 
badly, doesn’t it?’’ she asked. And Langdon—it was time he should return 
He could not help smiling. }to New York; no longer had he any plea for 
“It isn’t always pleasant—for others. Still, 3 lingering. This very day, he had received a 
it’s well to be frank.’’ letter asking when “she” might expect him, and, 
Perhaps the smile irritated the girl, for she ; in a foolishly womanish way, he had pressed 
only said ‘Qh, is it?” and started homeward, } the little monogramed, scented, delicately-traced 
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sheet to his lips. And yet he staid on. In 
truth, to his own heart he confessed that he 
felt an anxiety concerning the miner's daughter. 
Twice he had surprised her walking with a man 
whose loutish ways were most disagreeable to 
him. Why had the girl listened with apparent 
interest to Dick Morgan’s words? Should he 
warn her? No, best be silent. It was with 
these thoughts that he entered the house, to 
find Portia standing in the little front room 
by the window. Her back was toward him, and 
in her hand she held a photograph which he 
had left on the table in his chamber. A cry 
escaped her lips when she saw him; but she 
made no apology for having taken the picture, 
only saying slowly: 

“Who is this, Mr. Langdon ?”’ 

Philip's face grew tender as he looked at the 
card in her hand. 

“It is a friend of mine—Miss Florence Stuy- 
vesant,”’ he replied. 

The girl said nothing, but continued to gaze 
at the beautiful flower-like face, with its sunny 
eyes and hair, at the lovely neck and arms. 

“You love her?”’ came with startling abrupt- 
ness from Portia’s lips. 

Almost reverently, Langdon answered: 

“Ido. I hope to make her my wife.’ 

Without a word, Portia seized the picture and 
tore it in two. It was so quickly done that 
Langdon had no time to hinder the act. 

‘““What have you done?” he exclaimed, angrily. 
‘How dared you ?”’ 

For a moment, her defiant glance rested on 
his, then she sank on her knees with a loud 
burst of tears, sobbing wildly. 

Fairly alarmed at this transition, Philip stood 
dumb before her. 

“Ah, forgive me, forgive me,” she cried. “I 
could not help it.’’ 

“No, I cannot forgive you,” he replied, sternly: 
but he was frightened at the effect of his words, 
for, with a heart-breaking sob, she moaned : 

“TI shall die unless you do.”’ 

The truth flashed on Langdon, and, as he 
stooped to undo her clenched hands, she looked 
up. In her dark eyes there was an expression 
more potent than beauty, the magnetism that 
exerts a strong fascination. Langdon was not 
proof against it. He gazed into those marvelous 
eyes, saying, as he drew Portia to her feet, still 
keeping her hands in his: 

“TI do forgive you, dear, believe me.” 

For a moment they stood thus, almost breath- 
less, then Portia fled, and, dizzy with a strange 
emotion, Philip was alone, with the torn photo- 
graph at his feet. 





* x x * * x * 
The strength of human resolution proves feeble 

3 at times, and, despite Langdon’s intention of 

leaving the Hibbards’, he still staid on. 

The next day after the interview with Portia, 

; he met Dick Morgan near the ‘“Atlas.”’ 

‘* See here—a word with ye,’’ was the rough 
greeting. 

‘* What is it ?”’ rejoined Langdon, nonchalantly. 

‘* Let my girl Portia alone, will ye?’ was the 
rude remark, which Langdon haughtily ignored, 
turning on his heel. 

‘Oh! ye’re goin’ to run? Ye’re a coward!’ 

This passed the bounds of patience, and, 
catching hold of the man, Philip gave him an 
unmerciful switching with the stick he had in 
his hand. 

‘‘Now,”’ he panted, as he let the fellow go, 
‘*be off, and don’t you dare mention Miss Hib- 
bard’s name again.” 

Morgan waited for no further permission, cast- 
ing behind him, as he went, a glance of deadly 
animosity. 

‘‘To-morrow I must say good-bye,’’ Langdon 
} resolved, as he went on his way, conscious of a 
; sharp pang of regret. To Portia, he said nothing 
of his projected departure; a restraint seemed 
cast over them both. 

Langdon gave all his attention to the ‘‘Atlas’”’ 
that day, staying there to oversee the work until 
the sun had disappeared behind the mountain 
and the purple shades of night descended ; 
then he started for the house. Just before he 
emerged from the little wood, he gave an 
exclamation of surprise: for, in the gathering 
night, at his feet lay the body of a man. 
Langdon struck a match, and started back as 
the light fell upon the features of Dick Morgan. 
Was he dead? At first, it seemed so; but, 
placing his hand on the inanimate form, he 
could feel a feeble fluttering of the heart. 

At that instant, there was a sudden cry, and 
three men sprang forward and surrounded 
Langdon, one of them catching him by the 
throat, as he exclaimed: 

“You have killed him!” 

Throwing off his assailant’s hand, Philip said : 

“I know nothing about it. See—I haven’t 
even a weapon.” 

‘‘ Here is the gun,”’ said one of the men, pick- 
ing it up. ‘It is warm—it has been fired off.’’ 

‘It is not mine,’”’ Philip declared. 

‘‘No, Joe; that’s Morgan’s gun,”’ the third 
man said, as he loosened his grasp on Langdon. 

“Yes, but this gentleman fired it. He and 
Dick hated each other. This won’t do, my fine 
sir. Come with us.” 
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“All right; do your worst,’’ was the reply.§ ‘I know it.” 
‘* But first see that this man is cared for; he $ As he spoke, Langdon was looking closely 
is not dead.’’ ? into those beautiful eyes. Each instant he was 


It was finally agreed that two of the men}swayed more and more by their fascination. 
should carry Morgan to his home, while the } An overmastering impulse, a sudden delirium, 
third marched Philip off, covering him with ; swept over him; he clasped Portia to his heart, 
a pistol all the way to Hibbards’. $and showered kisses on her lips, her brow, her 

The news spread like wildfire, and, within ; cheeks. A happy light illumined her eyes. 
fifteen minutes after they arrived at the house, ‘‘You love me?” she murmured. 
it was thronged by miners and their wives, ‘With my whole heart—my darling!’ 
whose unrestrained ideas of justice made them All, all was forgotten save the intensity of 
violent. Convinced that Langdon was guilty } this new passion. 
of causing Morgan’s death, they seemed athirst Later came news that Morgan was not fatally 
for vengeance; and it was Hibbard who, loyal { wounded—he would recover. 
to his guest, brandished his gun, threatening to All that night, Langdon sat by his window 
shoot the first man who laid a hand on Philip. ; with wide-open eyes and torturing conflicting 
Near-by stood Portia, her quiet demeanor a} thoughts. Everything now had changed. The 
strange contrast to the prevailing excitement: } memory of Florence seemed like a dream. 
her dark eyes dilated as she looked at the } His vow to her was broken, and he would 
prisoner, and two vivid spots burned in her } marry Portia. Come what might, he would 
usually pale cheeks. ¢ marry Portia—for he madly loved the woman 

Without trial, Langdon was condemned to } who had saved his life. 
death. Finally, he threw himself on the bed and fell 
‘He killed Dick Morgan; he must die!’ ben a troubled sleep; but, at dawn, he woke. 

3 
; 
3 


nen 


cried a voice, and the infuriated mob rushed § The first thing that caught his eye was a piece 

forward. Hibbard was pushed to one side, ; of paper under the door. He unfolded it and 

his threatenings entirely disregarded, while 3 read: 

Langdon, with folded arms, stood waiting. , 
« Stop !” ‘«‘ Dearest—I may call you so once—I am going 


At this command, the crowd paused and yids et. ren eae net ey af, em Oe 
‘ : I will never see you again. You couldn’t make 

looked toward Portia Hibbard. ‘ 
; your wife. I know that you wouldn’t be 


’ happy—and, above all, I want you to be happy— 
the throng fell back. a0 go back to Florence. God bless you, Philip! 
“She lies! She’s in love with this Langdon. § You told me so many beautiful things; I'll never 
She only says it to save him,” one man cried. > forget them if I live. I will keep the Tennyson, 
- er for you gave it to me. Good-bye! good-bye! 

As for Philip, he looked at Portia in con- i . > 
sternation. What if she spoke the truth? or ae Pon, Sonnet Seema. 

‘¢Listen,’’ said Hibbard’s daughter, coming Langdon stood staring at the words in the 
forward and speaking in a clear firm tone: } cramped handwriting; then, dressing hurriedly, 
‘I heard Dick Morgan tell Allen that he was} he rushed downstairs to find Hibbard. Yes, 
going to shoot Mr. Langdon when he came} Portia had fied, and, half distracted, they 
through the woods. And all the men were ’ hastened in search of her. 
at the mines, so I ran to warn him. I met} It was Langdon who, toward evening, found 
Morgan, and he threatened to kill me if I went her lying in a little hollow near the wood. 
on—and I snatched his gun and shot him.’ {Those dark eyes were closed, and the long 

Evidently convinced, the crowd dispersed, } lashes lay on cheeks burning with the fever 
and soon the room contained only Langdon} in her veins. To her breast was clasped the 
and Portia. Even Hibbard, overwhelmed by volume of Tennyson, and, without displacing it, 
this sudden blow, had disappeared. ’ Langdon carried her to the house. 

For a moment, silence reigned; then the} The strength of her youth ebbed steadily, 
young man stepped to Portia’s side, and, taking } and the physician that Langdon summoned from 
her hand, touched it with his lips. She snatched } Tucson shook his head gravely as he tried to 
it away. } check the consuming fever. All in vain! Portia 

“There is blood on it!’’ she cried. ‘They drifted on nearer and nearer the dark river, 
say Morgan will die, and I have murdered him! Sand at last its dark waters closed over her 
But it was for you—it was for you!”’ $ young head. 


‘*I shot Dick Morgan!’’ she exclaimed. 
There was a loud murmur of surprise, as 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 165. 


CHAPTER IV. $ 
Y sister and I were seated in } 
the library, one morning. 3 

I had ensconced myself in } 

a window-seat and was lost to ; 

all outside sights and sounds { 

in the fascinating pages of a} 
French romance. The day before, I had dis- 
covered a pile of such novels in a closet off | 
Carrie's room, and had taken possession thereof, 
as I was fond of the language and read it with 
ease. 

This was a leisure hour with me, and, remem- 
bering my treasures, I had selected one at 
random and hurried downstairs to devour as 
much of the story as I might before mamma 
should summon me to go to the village with 
her. 

Carrie was also reading. She had taken a 
fancy to the oddest books of late, and regarded 
all light literature with a contempt that was 
amusing. 

Ted and his tyrant came into the room, the 
morning study-hours being just over. 

“Oh, Mr. Ainsly,”’ exclaimed Carrie, with a 

5 








look of a pretty perplexity on her face, ‘I am 
so glad youhave come. Will youbekind enough 
to explain this passage, or would it trouble you 
too much ?”’ 

He smiled and went up to her. 
over my book. 

“Hullo! there’s Will Manners!’’ cried Ted, 
and ran out of the library. 

The murmur of voices across the room con- 
tinued. I put my hands over my ears and read 
steadily on. 3 

“Can I help you also, Miss Freddie ?’’ 

I looked quickly up, sufficiently surprised to 
send a sudden color to my cheeks, as Mr. 
Ainsly coolly moved my gown a little to one side 
and seated himself beside me. 

“No, thanks,’ I replied; “I understand } 


I bent lower 


5 


French.” 3 
“French? Is that a French book you are} 
reading? Will you allow me to see it ?”’ 


“Well, hurry, please; I’m so interested,” I 
returned, reluctantly allowing him to take the 
volume. 


He fluttered the leaves a while without speak- 
ing. His eyes were on the book, and I raised 
mine to his face. I had fallen into the habit of 
examining this clear-cut quiet countenance, when 
I could do so unobserved. I wished to discover, 
if possible, wherein lay this man’s fascination 
and power over—not me, of course; my dislike 
remained as firm as ever—but over Carrie, Ted, 
and even our mother and father; everybody, in 
fact, with whom he came in contact—but me. 

He looked up with a slight smile. One must 
be just, and therefore I acknowledged inwardly 
that his smile was exceedingly winning, lighting 
up his calm face and listless eyes with a wonder- 
ful brightness. It seemed a pity his smiles were 
so short-lived and so rare. 

‘Will you give me this book, Miss Freddie?” 
he asked. 

‘*Give it to you? Yes, you may have it after 
I've finished reading it.”’ 

‘‘No,”’ quietly, ‘I mean before you have 
finished ; now, indeed.”’ 

«But why?’ I demanded, in surprise. 

‘You agree with me, perhaps, Mr. Ainsly,”’ 
said Carrie, in her softest tone, ‘‘ in disapproving 
of French novels.”’ 

He started sl htly, as if having forgotten her 
presence, and . fancied a look of annoyance 
passed over his face. 

‘““Why, Carrie Carlton!” I said, bluntly, 
‘you know yuu used often to read them!” 

“Yes, used,’ she answered, still speaking 
softly, but with a decided increase of color 
in her cheeks; ‘‘but now I hope I’ve learned 
to employ my time better,’’ and she glanced 
complacently at ‘the heavy volume in her lap. 

‘‘Carrie!’’ called mother’s voice from the 
hall; and, with a sigh, my sister rose and 
left the room. 

Mr. Ainsly glanced after her—with eyes of 
approval, of course; she was just such a girl 
as he would admire—pretty, ladylike, and 
quiet. Then her toilettes were always charm- 


ing, and, only the evening before, I hrd heard 
him say he liked to see a lady prettily and 
becomingly dressed. 

‘Please,’ I said, impatiently, ‘‘be so good 
as to give me my book.” 
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“You refuse to allow me to keep it?” ot 
asked, with a fairly pleading intonation in his; earnestly. ‘I’m to have a week’s vacation, 
low deep voice. $ you know—nothing to do. Won’t it be jolly? 

“Yes, indeed I do; I want it,” I replied, } But I say—you will, won't you?” 
stretching out my hand as I spoke. 3 I bent low over the glove I was fastening and 

‘Promise me you won’t read this,” he said, ; waited for the answer. There was a minute’s 
still holding the volume out of my reach. ‘‘Oh, } silence, then he said slowly: 

Miss Freddie, it is not fit for an innocent young “You are all very kind. I think, Ted, as we 
girl like you to read.”’ intend walking to church this morning, we had 

I looked up smiling, a pleased little feeling { better start; the bell has been ringing some 
in my heart. time.” 

‘Why?’ I asked, saucily. “Don’t you think 
my father and mother can take care of me?” 

He flushed slightly, and stooped to pick up 
a knot of blue ribbon that lay at his feet, and 
which had, as he must have been aware, fallen 
from Carrie’s white gown. He drew the prize 
through his long slender fingers once or twice 
in silence, then suddenly raised his eyes to my 
face. 

** Will you promise?” he asked. 








‘‘ Yes—of course you must stay,’’ cried Ted, 


He had not answered these entreaties. Had 
he noticed my silence? Could it be— 

“Yes; and there’s the carriage, girls,” said 
Ted. ‘‘ Why, Freddie!” stopping before me and 
regarding me with blank amazement, as I rose 
from a large chair wherein my small figure had 
been almost concealed. 

My principal idea in dress heretofore had 
been to wear what would be most comfortable 

and the least trouble to don, combined with an 

“No,” I answered, coldly ; “it would be too; ardent desire to array myself in as boyish a 
silly.” $ fashion*as possible: hence linen collars and 
He handed me,the novel, rose, and left the 3 cuffs, sailor waists and hats, stiff little neckties, 
room, still with that blue ribbon in his hand- ; and short straight skirts had been usually affected 

Presently, Ted returned. ’by me. To-day, for the first time, all that was 

“Why, Freddie!”” he cried; ‘‘you’ve torn } changed: I was arrayed in delicate cream-color 
your book all to bits !’’ ;—gown, hat, gloves, laces, all of the same 

“How careless!” I exclaimed. ‘I—I was } shade; the only bit of brightness to relieve the 
thinking, and did not notice what I was doing.”’ } monotony being a cluster of palest pink crépe 

He looked at me curiously, and I stooped to} roses which looped-up one side of my wide 
pick up the leaves of the mutilated volume and 3 Jace-covered hat. 
to hide my face. 
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‘‘ Well, upon my word!” exclaimed father, 
bowing to me profoundly. ‘So I’m to have 
two young-lady daughters, am I?” 

“You are not to tease her,’ said mother, 
who alone had been in my secret and helped 
me choose and arrange my novel costume. 
“The dress is very pretty and proper.” 

‘But what possessed you?’ demanded Ted, 





CHAPTER V. $ 

THE days, weeks, and months went by; it was 
September. 

“Well, my boy,’’ said father, holding out his 
hand to Teddie as he entered the library, one 
Sunday morning, ‘‘so the ordeal is over, eh? 
Come here: I'll be glad to shake hands with 


in a tone of great disgust. ‘You look pretty 
such a clever fellow.” enough; but I thought you hated all that 
Teddie smiled, delighted, as he obeyed, but ; bother.” 


said modestly : “Well, you see,” I returned, laughing shyly 


“I’m afraid the praise don’t belong to me, 3} and blushing deeply, ‘I’m seventeen to-day, 
father.” so I thought 1 would: dress this way just for—" 
And, going up to Mr. Ainsly, who was leaning; I looked up, and, meeting two brown eyes that 
back on a couch in the indolent fashion that } were regarding me steadily, I paused. 
I now knew so well, he placed his slight hand} Well,” said Mr. Ainsly, ‘just for what?” 
confidingly on the broad shoulder. ’ Instead of answering, I ran past him, out of 
“We must not lose you, you know, Ainsly, } the long open window, down the veranda steps, 
just because this boy has entered,’’ said father, 3 and sprang into the carriage. Was it possible he 
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heartily. ‘+ You'll remain with us through the } guessed the real reason for which I had so attired 
autumn—will you not?” ; myself? Did he think me “ prettily and becom- 
“IT hope you will, indeed,” said mother. ’ ingly dressed ’’? 


“Ah, yes—pray do,’’ in a soft voice from: Father and mother had decided to remain at 
Carrie. home that morning, and, as Mr. Ainsly and Ted 
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preferred walking, Carrie and I had the carriage; An icy hand seemed to grasp my heart. 


to ourselves. Words of fierce denial rose to my lips, but I 
“Do you like me, Carrie?’’ I whispered, as we ; forced them back. No—she—no one must ever 
drove down the avenue. guess of the swift pang that darted to my heart 


“Like you? Oh, your gown, youmean. Why, : and there took up its abode with a sharp pain 
I must confess I think the shade you’ve chosen ; that seemed utterly out of proportion to the 
rather delicate for your complexion.” } cause. 

Carrie’s own complexion was so exquisitely; But was it true? Could it be? 
fair that she could wear the most trying tints, ° Yes—with a feeling of burning shame and 
and was looking wonderfully pretty to-day in ; anger, I recalled how I had often watched him 
softest dove-color. 3 while conversing with others, and how seldom 

Mr. Ainsly and Ted had started a little in {he smiled; and I had been pleased, actually 
advance of us, and, as we now reached them, I } pleased, that for me it had seemed so easy a 
saw that the former was fastening three or four } thing to amuse him. I had never before realized 
late roses together. As the carriage passed, he ; what a delight it had been to me to bring that 
looked up with his sweet sudden smile; I; quick bright smile to the grave face. And it had 
returned it shyly. The next moment, the little ; meant ridicule! 
cluster of flowers would have fallen in my lap, ; «You are not angry, Freddie ?’’ asked Carrie, 


had not Carrie dexterously caught them as they ; softly. ‘‘It was for your own good I spoke, 





dropped. dear.” 
I drew back my half-extended hand. It was “Angry?” I answered, making a tremendous 
all right; they were intended for her, of course ; } effort to speak unconcernedly. ‘Angry about 


still it gave me a strangely restless feeling to see ’ what?” 
her so quietly fasten them against the laceat her} The horses now drew up at the churchyard 
throat. ; gate, and we prepared to alight. 

Suddenly she turned to me; the accustomed: ‘Oh, Carrie,’’ I whispered, ‘“ do look at Isabel 
softness was all gone from her eyes, and in its } Mar’s bonnet; I believe it’s a story higher than 
place had come a steely glitter that I knew only the last.” 
too well. What was the matter? My mind flew; She regarded me curiously; there was an 
rapidly over the events of the last few days. ; expression of extreme annoyance on her fair 
No, I could recall no especial iniquity on my part } face. 
against my sister. ‘«« Stupid !”’ she muttered. 

“Freddie,” she began, gently—but I was For once in my life, I had deceived Carrie. 
acquainted with that peculiar tone of gentleness, 
and braced myself accordingly—‘“‘I am glad of 
this opportunity of speaking to you alone. I am 
sure it is unintentional on your part—you are } would also leave on the morrow. How strange 
so unaccustomed to society, and I never before } and lonely the house would seem without—dear 
knew you to fall into the error of positively ; Ted. 
forcing your society where it is plainly simply; Since that memorable drive to church, no one 
tolerated, and sometimes hardly that.” could accuse me of forcing my society on Mr. 

I stared at her in open-eyed surprise. Ainsly, or of giving him cause for ridicule. At 

“It is a disagreeable thing even for one sister } first, I thought he observed the change in my 
to say to another,” she continued, removing her ’ manner, and was surprised thereby ; and once or 
eyes from my face and carefully smoothing a 3 twice, if I had not been quite sure it must be other- 
tiny wrinkle from her long écru glove; “but I} wise, I would have fancied there was a slight 


will not stand by and see you ridiculed, be it ; expression of reproach in his eyes; nevertheless 





CHAPTER VI. 
Tep’s last day at home had come; Mr. Ainsly 
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ever so quietly.”’ } I continued to avoid him as much as possible, and 
This roused me from my bewilderment. Ridi- 3 to maintain an almost absolute silence when in 
culed ! ? his presence. 
“What do you mean?’ I demanded. ‘“‘No; But that morning, as he disappeared through 
one has ridiculed me; no one would dare.”’ the school-room door, I obeyed an irresistible 


She smiled pityingly. ‘ You’re very young, ; impulse and followed him. What he thought of 
dear,” she said, sweetly, ‘‘and don’t understand } me did not matter now. To-morrow he would 
shades of meaning as 1 do. I could see from: be gone, quite gone, out of my life. 
the first that your manner was a surprise to Mr.; He was writing at Ted’s desk, by a window. 
Ainsly, and of late has become an—amusement.”’ ; He looked up as I entered, but he did not smile 
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as he used; his face was very grave. 
from his place and said gently : 


“Ah, Miss Freddie, did you come to say good- 


bye? We're off to-morrow, you know.” 
“Don’t talk about it!’ 

lantly. ‘It will be dreadful.” 
*‘ You will miss Ted so much.”’ 


He rose 





** Hullo, old fellow!’’ he called. 
let’s run. I must see Mr. Ainsly about some- 
thing. This is his last evening, you know.” 

“Anyone would think he was about to be 


‘“«Come on; 


I exclaimed, petu-{ executed,’ I said, catching my brother’s arm 


as he tried to rush by me. ‘He can’t see 
you now; he has important letters to write— 


««Yes,’”’ I answered, and my lip trembled as I } at least, so he says.” 


spoke. 


$ «Why, then, he has, of course. Look here, 


I had paused before a table in the centre of ; Fred—here’s the old resting-stone. Do you 


the room, and Mr. Ainsly now came and stood 
beside me. 

‘¢ But,”’ he said, regarding me steadily, ‘Ted 
is coming home every Saturday.’ 

“That will be nothing,’ I answered, deter- 
mined not to be comforted. 

**T should consider it something to see any- 
body I cared for, even once a week.” 

“Should you?” I returned, stupidly. 

My hand was resting on the table. He had 
also placed his there, and now moved it slightly, 
so that it touched mine. A strange sensation 
which I could not in the least understand thrilled 
to my finger-tips. Hastily withdrawing my hand, 
I said quickly : 

“Ted has gone to say good-bye to the 
Manners boys. I wish I could row up after 
him.” 

Mastering the inclination which caused my 
eyelids to remain so persistently lowered, I 
raised them. No, his eyes were not smiling— 
they were quite grave, and in them there was 
a gentleness which caused me to forget Carrie’s 
warning and my many resolutions. I lifted my 
right hand. 

‘* See,’ I said: 
I cannot row.” 

It was a glaring hint. He would be obliged 
in common politeness to offer to do the rowing 
for me. 

He took my hand in his and gravely exam- 
ined the small bruise on the wrist. 

“I wish I could go with you,’’ was the reply 
I received; ‘‘but it is quite impossible—these 
letters must be answered at once.’ 

“«I believe, after all, I would prefer to walk,”’ 
I cried, hastily. ‘And I wouldn’t have liked 
being rowed; I wanted to do the rowing myself.” 

‘Ah, I see.” 

Did he believe me? Was that excuse about 
the letters quite true? Or did he, also, think 
my forwardness stood in need of a check? 

I left the room, and was soon out of the 
house and hurrying along the river- path. 
Tears blinded me, but I brushed them reso- 
lutely away. I met Ted about half-way home, 
running at full speed. 


“Tve hurt my wrist so, 


remember how mad you were with me, one 
} day, for wanting to mind Mr. Ainsly?”’ He 
laughed, and then added: “ You little thought 
you'd soon be as bad yourself, did you?” 

‘‘What do you mean ?’’ I demanded, standing 
still and looking straight into his saucy eyes. 

“Why, just this: If Mr. Ainsly wants you 
to do a thing, you’re dead-sure to do it. You 
go about it in a roundabout way, but you do 
it all the same. And I should think you 
would—he’s the dearest fellow.”’ 

“But I don’t!” I cried, with burning cheeks. 

“‘Oh, don’t you?” He laughed again pro- 
vokingly. \ 

Suddenly, on the still air came the steady 
splash of oars and the sound of voices singing. 
My heart, gave a great bound, then seemed to 
cease beating. 

Ted was speaking again. 

“ Hush!’ I panted. 
the rock. 

For an instant, I saw Mr. Ainsly and Carrie 
directly before me, then came Ted’s frightened 
voice : 

‘Freddie! Freddie! Come back!” 

His arms were around me. There was a 
crash—a feeling as if the foundations of the 
earth were giving away: I fell down, down, 
and sank beneath the water. 


“Wait!” and sprang on 





CHAPTER VII. 

“Sue sank but once, they say. It was the 
blow on the head that deprived her of con- 
sciousness. It’s not at all serious; no cause 
for alarm, Mrs. Carlton. It was fortunate Mr. 
Ainsly had his wits about him; pulled them 
both out. in no time, I hear.” 

I opened my eyes, to find myself on my own 
bed, with my mother and our physician bending 
over me. 

‘‘That’s right, that’s right,” said the doctor, 
cheerily. ‘Drink this, my dear; you'll be 
quite yourself again after a good night’s rest.” 

I did as I was bidden, and soon my heavy 
eyelids closed again. 

It was night when I awoke. I was alone; 
a small shaded lamp burned on a table near. 
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I lay still a minute, feeling odd and confused, ; hand that had but a minute before given me that 
then gradually remembered what had happened: ; peremptory little shake, I pressed it against my 
He had told me he could not go; he thought } cheek and lips; then, realizing what I had done, 
so then, of course, being far too honorable to! in an agony of shame I turned to fly from the 
deceive even in the smallest thing; but Carrie } room, but found myself held fast. 


had asked him, and everything else was forgotten. ‘“‘ Freddie,’ said my captor, ‘rather sternly, 
And he had saved me. But Teddie? He also } ‘“‘ what induced you to venture on that rock ?”’ 
was on the rock! I did not answer, but the remembrance of the 


I sprang from among the blankets they had } motive that had caused me to go on forbidden 
wrapped about me, and, dressing as rapidly as } ground called up a burning color te my cheeks. 
my trembling fingers would allow, crept to; I struggled to free myself from his grasp, but in 
Teddie’s room. I saw, on the pillow, a still } vain. 
white face, which was rendered more ghastly “It is of no use to struggle, Freddie,” he said, 
by the long black patch that disfigured one } quietly. ‘I cannot let you go until you have 
temple. answered my question.’’ A pause. ‘ Well?” 

My mother, who was sitting by the bed,} ‘‘ Well,’ I stammered, stupidly, ‘I heard you 
raised her eyes as I gave a gasp of horror, } singing.” 
and, with a look of astonighment, motioned me ‘Heard me singing?" he echoed, in a tone of 
away. surprise. 

I waited long enough to assure myself that} ‘‘ Yes,’ I replied, flushing more and more; 
Teddie breathed, then groped my way down- 3 ‘‘ you and—Carrie.” 
stairs. In the confusion, lights had been forgot-3 ‘‘Ah! I understand.” 
ten, and the house was very dark. A sudden What did that odd tone mean? I longed to 
storm of wind and rain had come up, and rattled } look up, but lacked courage. 
against the windows. I huddled in a miserable} ‘I will explain,’ he said, “how I happened 
little heap on the library floor, and covered my } to be there with Miss Carlton.” 
face with my hands. “There is no need,” I returned, quickly. 

Ted—my Ted—was he dying? Had I killed } ‘‘ You had a right to do as you chose—so had I; 
him? I burst into convulsive sobs. Life with-; that is why I went on the rock. Let me go, Mr. 
out Ted? I could not bear it! I could not! Ainsly. I will go! 1 want to see Ted.”’ 

And I had done this dreadfulthing—I who loved; ‘‘Ted is asleep, and must not be disturbed. 
him so dearly. How white his face looked! Give me a few moments,”’ he said, in a tone of 
Oh, Teddie! my bonny boy! my own dear, dear } mingled command and entreaty. 

little brother! The sobs came faster and well- As I could not very well help myself, I stood 
nigh choked me. still, with downcast eyes and burning cheeks, 

Suddenly a firm hand was placed on my shoul- } my heart beating rapidly with—indignation, of 
der. I started up. Someone had lighted the $ course, at being thus detained against my will. 





lamp: my eyes were dazzled. “ Yesterday, after you left me,’ Mr. Ainsly 
“Freddie!” went on, “I concluded to neglect my letters, 
“Mr. Ainsly !”” I cried, wildly. “Is he worse? } although they were very important, and go with 
Tell me—did mamma send you?” you. 1 was sure you would take the path by 





“Hush!” he said, gently. ‘Try to control 3 the river, so I started for the boat. On the way, 
yourself, my child. Did you think, then, that } I met your sister; she—kindly offered to accom- 


Teddie was seriously injured ?”’ pany me. I watched for you, and finally was— 
“He is,’ I sobbed. “I saw him. I knowhe; rewarded. I caught a glimpse of you; the next 
is! Oh, if I have killed him! If—” $ instant, you were gone.’ 


“Freddie!” he interrupted, giving me a little He stopped abruptly, and turned away his 
shake, ‘stop crying! Stop, and listen to me: } head. 


Ted is in no danger; none whatever. There is} “It was not Ted’s fault,” I rejoined, hur- 
not the slightest doubt but that he will be quite ; riedly ; ‘‘ he came to take me back.” 
himself to-morrow.’ : “I know.” Then, after a pause, he added: 


Iraised my tear-stained face, and looked into } ‘ Ted is a good little fellow.”’ 

the quiet one above me. He meant it; he} ‘So doI mean tobe,” I said, quickly. 

knew, ; He laughed; then asked gravely, while the 
For a moment, I was beside myself with joy, } hand that rested on my arm slightly tightened 


the revulsion of feeling, and intense relief. 3 its hold: 
“You saved him!’’ I cried, and, catching the} ‘‘ Will you let me help you, Freddie?” 
Vou. XCVI.—14. 
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‘“But you're going away,” I returned, the 
dismal tears again filling my eyes. 

“1 will remain if you wish,’ he said. “If 
you think I could teach you—Freddie—’ He 
hesitated strangely. I glanced up, but some- 
thing in the earnest eyes that met mine filled 
me with an overpowering shyness, and | hid my 
face in my hands like a silly child. 

He took them both in one of his, and held them 
azainst his heart. 

‘Is it a surprise to you that I love you?’ he 
asked, very, very gently. 

I did not speak; indeed, I could not. There 
was a surging in my ears, lights seemed to dance 
before my eyes, and, above all else, I was con- 
scious of a wild tumult of joy that was like pain 
in its intensity. 

Presently he spoke again very quietly, but I 
couldifeel the throbbing of his heart against my 
still imprisoned hands. 

‘* Don’t tremble so, darling,” he said. ‘All I 
ask is that you think—think well. If you cannot 
love me, I must bear it; I have but little hope— 
so little !’’ 

The slight tremor with which these last words 
were spoken scattered my shyness to the winds ; 


“Tl never be good enough—never,” I whis- 

pered, tremulously, as his arms closed about me. 

There was a slight rustle behind us, then a 
¢ 


sharp exclamation of surprise. Mr. Ainsly 
turned, still keeping me in his arms. 

By the door stood Carrie, with such an 
expression of blank amazement on her face— 
which was flushed to a lively scarlet from throat 
to brow—that I had much ado to keep from 
laughing outright. Mr. Ainsly smiled and drew 
me forward. 

“« Will you not congratulate me, Miss Carlton?” 
he said, gayly. ‘‘ Freddie has consented to be my 
wife,” 

‘‘ Freddie?” The unbecoming flush slowly 
subsided, leaving her face quite white. ‘ Fred- 
die?’ she repeated. Then, recovering compos- 
ure with an evident effort, she laughed affectedly, 

‘I confess myself surprised,’ she said. “I 
always understood, Freddie, that you particularly 
disliked Mr. Ainsly ; you have certainly told me 
so, numbers of times.” 

“Oh, Carrie!’ I cried, blushing hotly, 
‘that was at first; you know it was.” 

‘And you see, Miss Carlton,’”’ said my lover, 
bending his head and calmly kissing my small 





and, lifting my head, with a thrill of deepest } conscience-stricken face, ‘‘ she has concluded that, 


gladness I laid it against his breast. 


} in this instance, second thoughts are best.” 


A REQUIEM. 


BY EMMA 


Deav! with the world before him, 
With talent and wealth and fame ; 

In the flush of manhood’s beauty, 
In the light of a noble name. 


Dead! with the world to praise him, 
With laurels laid at his feet ; 

The strife has been hard to gain them, 
And his triumph was just complete. 


The flowers he strove to gather 
Are his in profusion now, 


8S. THOMAS. 


And the laurels he strove in vain for 
Lie heavy upon his brow— 


But cold and silent, unheeding 
The brilliance of glory’s rays, 
Unstirred by man’s approval 
And the world’s too tardy praise. 


Dead! Just grasping the treasure 
That before has passed him by: 

Perhaps, in the Great Hereafter, 

$ God’s angels shall teach us why. 
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SO TIRED. 


BY s. E. 


I'm tired of gleaning when I fain would reap; 

I’m tired of smiling when I fain would weep ; 

I'm tired of all these lonely hours that creep— 
So tired! 


I’m tired of making idols out of clay, 
Of watching hope’s sweet visions fade away, 
Of learning bitter lessons day by day— 

So tired ! 


GLOVER. 


I'm tired of trusting but to be deceived, 

Of doubting all *twere sweet to have believed, 

Of failure where much should have been achieved— 
So tired! 


Some day, sweet sleep shall hush earth's weary moan; 
Some day, the kindly daisies will have grown 
Above a heart too tired to bear a stone—_ 

So tired | 
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MARTIN. 














man whom one needed 

to know well in order 

to discover that he was 

worth knowing. As few 
persons ever tried to 
penetrate his unattractive 
exterior, and still fewer 
succeeded in doing it, the 
almost unanimous verdict among 
his neighbors would have been 
that a more dull and commonplace 
individual than he did. not exist. 

Martin was little, ugly, and shy, and, to 
make matters worse, was painfully conscious 
of these defects. He had no gift of language, 
and was as undemonstrative as a stone. But 
noble impulses and tender feelings lay under 
that cold outside, as precious gems are some- 
times hidden in the heart of the rough mineral 
which scores of passers-by thrust aside unheeded. 
Occasionally, however, there comes along one 
whose eye is able to recognize the treasure 
buried in the ungainly mass, and, by dint of 
patient labor, he lays bare the gems. 

This happened now and then in regard to 
Martin Crozier, and those who learned to under- 
stand his real self loved and venerated him. 
He lived in the outskirts of a New England 
seaport town, in a gloomy old house where his 
father had dwelt, and he carried on the business 
Which that deceased parent had bequeathed to 
him. It was eminently characteristic of the man 
that, though among all the numerous ways of 
earning a livelihood open to a person with brains 
and education in this broad land of ours the 
prefession of a shipping-broker was about the 
last he would have selected, he pursued it with 
a devotion which knew no slackening, simply 
because his father had besought him to continue 
the work which he had been obliged so unwill- 
ingly to leave. 

Martin Crozier had done what his parent had 
Rever succeeded in accomplishing—he had built 
up @ flourishing business-house, the honor and 
credit of which were founded on a rock. 

At thirtynine, Martin was rich enough to give 
up his uncongenial employment, but doing so 
Would have thrown divers persons out of places 
























which they had held so long that they were fit 





CROZIER. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


ARTIN CROZIER was a} for no other; so, for their sakes, he kept on in 


the old routine which was as much at variance 
with his tastes as it had been on the day when his 
father for the first time assigned him a desk in 
the office. Cf course, the world said that greed 
impelled the broker to keep on at his treadmill. 
Of course, his neighbors would have smiled in 
scorn at the idea of a sane man's continuing 
a business for a reason so Quixotic as that which 
I have set down; but those wiseacres would have 
had no hesitation in pronouncing him a maniac 
could they have known of certain actions still 
more Quixotic which about this period entered 
into the conduct of his life. 

Ten years before, Mr. Crozier had become the 
guardian of a girl of ten, the daughter of one 
of the few intimate friends he had possessed in 
his boyish days. Charles Wilder was supposed 
to be a very rich man; but, when his estate was 
settled up, Martin discovered that, instead of a 
fortune, the little Helen would be left with a 
: nothing. He made no confidence in regard 








to this to any human being. He placed the child 
in an excellent school; later, he sent her to 
Europe, under the care of a distant relative; 
and, on their return, Mrs. Henshaw and Helen 
took up their abode under his roof. 

Martin’s one real holiday in years had been 
to join his ward and her cousin during the last 
six months of their stay abroad. It proved an 
unfortunate trip to him in one way—he fell 
deeply in love with Helen Wilder; he loved her 
3 with a passion which one might have looked for 
in an Italian poet rather than a cool calculating 

man of business; he loved her with a devotion 
:so pure and unselfish, that, to give her happi- 
ness, he would have shrunk from no sacrifice, 
even to that of both body and soul. 

She fell ill while the three were in France, 
and, during that time, she learned to know 
Martin Crozier. Certain business-complications, 
which arose from the malice of one of her rela- 
tives, made it necessary for Martin to acquaint 
her with the truth in regard to the state of her 
father’s affairs at the time of his death. Very 
naturally, the romance-loving girl made a hero 
of Martin Crozier; and, when her feminine 
intuitions rendered her cognizant of his love, 
she felt it not only a duty, but a pleasure, to 
persuade herself that the highest’ been life could 
(259) 
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bestow on her would be to make the happiness } forehead with his fists; he strode up and down 
of this noble man by becoming his wife. the room; he uttered broken sentences of 
I cannot be quite sure that she told him so; } remorse, stopping to beg Martin to believe that 
but he was allowed to see that it depended, on ; he had not meant to be a demon of ingratitude; 
himself to change into blissful reality a dream $ and, at length, drove his listener nearly as frantic 
which it had appeared madness to indulge, and} as he himself appeared to be. Finally, Neal 
they went back to America conditionally engaged. } reached the climax at which he had been aiming, 
Within the year, a young kinsman of Martin’s } and a fine point he made of it, 
came on from the South, and was given a place ‘© You will not let me go in silence?”’ he cried. 
in the business and a home in Martin’s house. § ‘‘ You force me to speak? Then I must. You 
Neal Eldridge was a showy dashing fellow who } will hate me—spurn me! I deserve it! But oh, 
seemed a creature of impulse and generosity ; } don’t you understand—are you blind? Helen— 
but he was as calculating and cold-blooded as he 3 it is Helen that stands between us! There—it is 
was selfish. all said now. Let me go—only give me your 
Of course, the end of’ Martin’s poor little} hand once more, cousin! Oh, try to forgive me! 
romance is easy to imagine, and his conduct was } I—”’ 
in keeping with his character. He had become} Martin put hishandoverthe young man’s mouth 
much attached to Neal, whose protestations of} and again pushed him down into a chair. Neal 
affection and respect were poured into the ears ; uttered one low groan and buried his face in his 
of all about with fervid eloquence, and his hands. Mr. Crozier turned away, and walked 
appreciation of Martian formed from the first a to and fro at the further end of the room where 
strong bond between him and Helen. the closed curtains kept his face in shadow. 





Crozier was no judge of character, but Neal For a good many moments, there was silence 
Eldridge was; and, though the game he played ; in the chamber, so complete that Neal could hear 
would have seemed very dangerous, toa looker-on, } the fierce palpitations of his own heart. How 
he knew that it was the wisest course to take} would it end? Had he failed, after all? 
with his cousin. Slowly, Martin Crozier moved forward; when 

Neal had been some months in the house, } he reached Neal, the young man’s two arms 





when business called Mr. Crozier away for; were stretched out on the table, and his face 
several weeks. When he came back, he found } was buried between them. He felt a hand laid 
Helen so changed and pale that he was rendered } on his shoulder, so cold that it actually sent a 
terribly anxious. chill through his thin summer coat. Then he 

Two days after his return, Neal asked for a} heard a low voice speaking—not Martin Crozier’s 
private interview; and, as soon as they were ? voice—not the voice of any human being; if a 
alone, he began abruptly: ghost could speak, its utterance might sound as 

«Cousin Martin, I shall seem terribly ungrate- those tones did. 
ful, I know—but I must tell you: I want to go “And Helen loves you?’’ the voice said. 
away.” } “Oh, I have not meant to be false, dishonor- 
“Go away?” Mr. Crozier echoed, in astonish- ; able—”’ 
ment. ‘Why, Neal, I should as soon expect my; ‘Hush—I understand!” the ghostly tones 
son—if I had one—to talk about leaving me. ‘ interrupted. ‘But she knows?” 

You can’t be in earnest: this is your home; the “Yes. I— It was only just before you came 
business is to be yours.” home. I went mad! I—” 

‘No, no!’’ Neal cried. ‘It can’t be, cousin ‘Go on—go on!’’ the voice urged, while the 
—I must go. I honor and reverence you more } icy hand gently patted the young man’s shoulder. 
than I do any other human being—but I must } « Or T can tell it—I understand now. I was very 
go. I—I can’t be indebted to you; it makes ; blind—but I understand !”’ 
me feel like a beast—a monster! I—” “Qh, Cousin Martin—we never meant it!” 

“Stop!” Martin interrupted, laying his two ; groaned Neal. 
hands on the young man’s shoulders and push-} ‘Don’t Isay I understand ?”’ the voice queried, 
ing him down into a chair. ‘‘ Don’t talk in this ’ with a pathetic quaver which made its listener's 
crazy fashion—tell me exactly what you mean, : heart beat high with exultation: his course had 
in plain words.” $ been the wise course—he had won. “Yes, you 

But Neal would not do this. He had a talent } told her; no—you could not help it; and she 
for dramatics, and, having worked himself up 3 would not listen—she would have broken your 
to indulge in them, he could not descend to} heart and her own for what she believed her 
quiet commonplace explanations: he smote his} duty. Isn’t that so?” 
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At least, the girl’s fear of Martin Crozier’s - 


anger, and the species of selfish irritated peni- 
tence which belonged to a nature like hers, 
had borne sufficient semblance to sacrifice and 
abnegation to enable Neal to dwell eloquently 
on her determination to die by inches rather 
than bring an hour’s suffering on their- bene- 
factor. 

“So you see that I must go,’ was the young 
man’s peroration. ‘‘Only say you don’t hate 
and loathe me! Of course, you can offer Helen 
a great deal: you can give her wealth; you can 
make her life bright—”’ 

“TI can make her happy—and youtoo! Look 
up; boy—look up!” 

The voice rang out rich and full; the young 
man lifted his eyes in wonder to see a face so 
transfigured by the spirit of self-sacrifice that for 
once the crude meagre outlines were positively 
beautiful. 

From that moment, Neal Eldridge began to 
hate his benefactor: unconsciously, at first; 
later, with a bitterness which knew no bounds— 
a cold calculating malice, that watched cease- 
lessly for an opportunity to sting. His mind 
was acute enough to appreciate the grandeur of 
Martin Crozier’s conduct, but the capacity to do 
so only added to the intensity of his hate. 

Helen Wilder could no more comprehend the 
nobleness of Martin’s act than a canary-bird, 
She accepted the happiness offered as a matter of 
course, and speedily decided that her guardian 
could never have really loved her: regard, 
affection, a desire to protect and cherish—those 
were the sentiments which belonged to his age; 
love and passion were the attributes of her 
handsome Neal and his youth. No; Mr. Crozier 
had not suffered in giving up his mad hope—she 
saw now how mad it had been—doubtless he 
would be much more content, happier even, 
in looking on her as his daughter. She argued 
thus until not only was she positive that her 
belief had a settled foundation, but actually 
ended by admiring herself for having been brave 
and magnanimous enough to try to regard 
this elderly man as a lover and future husband. 

A few months later, the young pair were 
married. Eldridge became a junior partner in 
the shipping-house, and gradually Mr. Crozier, 
though never sparing himself work or care, 
allowed Neal more and more responsibility and 
freedom in the general supervision of the 
business, 

A couple of years after the marriage, Martin 
broke down somewhat suddenly and had a severe 
illness, which was followed by a lengthened 
period of such physical and nervous prostration 











that change and complete rest from labor were 
imperatively enjoined. 

The physicians ‘sent him to Barbadoes; of 
course, Eldridge could not leave, and Helen was 
fully occupied with her baby and her own fan- 
cied delicate health, so there could be no question 
of the sick man’s having their companionship. 

Mr. Crozier was absent a twelvemonth, and, 
when he returned, he was far from having grown 
really well and strong; he knew that physical 
suffering must in all probability be his portion 
for the rest of his days, though he bore the 
knowledge with the same quiet fortitude with 
which he had always faced pain or disaster. 

He had been expected, so his surprise was great 
when he found that Helen and the child were 
absent. Eldridge met him at the station, and 
somewhat cavalierly announced the fact as they 
were driving toward Crozier’s house. 

“Unless they will be back in a few days,”’ 
Martin said, ‘I shall go and pay them a visit. 
Did you say they were in Vermont? It must 
begin to be chilly there by now—we are getting 
on in October.” 

“They are better there for a while yet,’ 
Eldridge answered. 

Martin Crozier gave him a quick searching 
glance—there was something odd about the 
young man; he looked older, too—his face was 
worn—it had grown hard, and puzzling little 
lines already showed about the temples and the 
corners of his mouth. 

“You have been kept too close at work,” 
Martin said; ‘you need rest. You must let 
me do my part for awhile—I am quite able— 
and you shall join Helen and the little one.” 

“You are very considerate,” Neal rejoined, 
and, if such a supposition could have been con- 
ceivable, Martin might have thought the tone 
held a covert sneer; “ but I don’t need aholiday, 
and I have a great deal to do here.” 

“You must let me take up the burden again,” 
Martin said, patting his shoulder; ‘‘I have had 
a long rest.” : 

‘‘Each man must bear his own burden,”’ Neal 
replied, succinctly, and changed the subject. 

By the time dinner was over, Mr. Crozier had 
made up his mind that Neal was in trouble— 
perhaps in his youthful eagerness he had ventured 
too far in some business-matter and dreaded to 
confess it. 

‘« He needs happiness,” Martin thought; “‘ why, 
adversity would warp his whole character! He 
is actually fretful—sharp ; my Helen could never 
bear that! We must get at the bottom of this; 
he can’t think I would be hard on him for an 
error of judgment—” 
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Neal abruptly interrupted his soliloquy by } Crozier felt convinced, as he listened to several 
saying: letters written by men now dead, were forgeries. 

“I am obliged to go:out for.a while—you will He saw clearly: enough that a strong case 
excuse me? A cousin of Helen’s is in town— { could be made out against him; he could offer 
Mr. Medway; I. have an appointment with } only his word and his acknowledged probity as 
him.”’ rebutting testimony. In numerous instances, he 

‘Nathan Medway? I’ve not seen him in} had paid large, sums out of his own pocket— 
years,’’ Crozier said. ‘He never liked me— sometimes from sympathy with those who would 
why, I don’t know; he certainly did not wish } be the losers, sometimes because the facts would 
the care of Helen, yet he seemed to resent} have told seriously against his lost friend. 
her. father’s having intrusted her to. me.”’ It was not, however,a fear of facing justice 

“ He wants to see you,’ Neal said; ‘that was } that caused Mertin Orozier to act as he did— 
partly what brought him to town.” it was because strength, vitality, even will, were 

‘‘Indeed—well, to-morrow then. But why ; temporarily paralyzed within him by the awful 
didn’t you ask him to stop here?’ suddenness of the revelation that the young man 

‘*He would not come,’’ Eldridge answered, ; whom he had loved as a son could be capable of 
rising as he spoke, believing bim guilty. 

‘Is it possible that he can still feel animosity ; Again Neal spoke the words which Crozier had 
toward me?’’ Martin asked. ‘+I suppose that is } scarcely heeded on the previous night, but this 
the name to give—I wonder why he felt it in} time they smote his ear like the trumpet of 
the first place. I'm a shy dull man—I don’t } doom. 
expect strangers to like me much; but surely ‘*T warned you,’’ he said, “that I should not 





I hope nobody can feel downright repulsion.”’ appear as a culprit, but as the judge. My 
** You can ask him his reason—if he has any; personal feeling, Mr. Crozier, would lead me 
he seems to me a man to tell it very plainly,” 3 to overlook the whole matter—but I have no 
said Neal, with a cold smile. right. The proof is so clear, that you cannot 
‘Never mind him,”’ returned Martin; ‘‘you’ve } even attempt to gainsay it. Oh, sir, there could 
not time now ; to-morrow, we'll havea long talk. } be no punishment severe enough for the man 
Just let me say this—you look troubled, worried } who, while professing to play the part of a 
—don’t! Whatever may be amiss—if there is{ generous benefactor to an orphan girl, was 
anything—it can easily be set right. I could $ >-merely bestowing on her a beggarly pittance 
afford even a pretty heavy loss, and I should out of the’ wealth he had stolen from her 
know you had meant to act for the best—I think } dead father.’’ 
you must be sure of that,” Slowly Martin Crozier staggered to his feet; 

‘*You are very considerate, sir,” said Eldridge, ; his face was like that of.a corpse; his eyes 
in a voice that shook a little, but not with the ; looked as might the eyes of a ghost in Hades. 
softness of any tender emotion. ‘ You are right “And Helen?’ he asked. 
in thinking there is something amiss—but not; “My wife knows; we were forced to tell 
of my bringing-about: it is a case in which $ her.” 

I shall not appear as the culprit, but the judge. “And—and she. believes it?’* 
Good-night, now—I am behind time.” ‘She does not allow herself to take in the 

‘*Good-night. God bless you and yours, my ; full meaning of these proofs,’’ Neal answered. 
boy!’ Mr. Crozier replied, onihing out his} “She is sorry for you—sure that only stress 
hand. of difficulty could have led you into such—” 

But Neal left the room without asian the “Crime!’ Nathan Medway quickly added. 
movement. Mr. Crozier sat down again; be knew that 

The next morning, Nathan Medway presented } he should fall if he tried to stand. In those 
himself before Crozier; with him came Neal } instants of silence, he realized the significance 
Eldridge, who soon made his benefactor compre-} of the words uttered by Paul the teacher: 
hend what he had meant by his scarcely-noticed } “+I protest that I die a thousand deaths daily.” 
words of the previous night: ‘1 shall not appear Martin Crozier’s heart broke then and there; 
as the culprit, but the judge.” but physical life still remained. 

Medway accused Mr. Crozier of having cheated “I will go now,” he said. ‘*You have sug- 
and defrauded Helen Wilder in the settling-up } gested what will satisfy you. I consent; the 
of: her father’s estate. Some of the proofs which } business, this house, the town property, I will 
the malignant creature brought forward looked ; resign to Neal Eldridge.” 
plausible enough by themselves; others, Mr.{ “It can be done now,” Nathan Medway 
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rejoined. “The papers are ready for your 
signature. I knew you would come to terms.” 

Mr. Crozier did not reply; he sat in silence 
while two men were called in as witnesses. 
When the work was done and they had gone, 
he rose and faced his tormentors. 

“JT must believe, Neal, that you ‘think me 
guilty,” he said. «‘I could not live another hour 
if I doubted this—for you—for Helen! Nathan 
Medway, I am an old-fashioned man; [I hold 
to my old-fashioned faith. I believe in God 
and in a Judgment to come—on that Last Day, 
He shall decide between you and me.” 

Then Martin Crozier went away out of the 
lives of all who had been connected with his 
past as utterly as if the grave had closed over 
him. Seon—the world is so busy that it has 
little time to remember the lost—‘‘he was 
lean forgot as a dead man out of mind.’’ 

The years slipped by. In due course, Nathan 
Medway died and went to his own place. More 
years elapsed, till the sum made a decade; still 
anotlier decade rolled by,-and the prosperous 
business-man, the honored citizen, the be-praised 
philanthrepist, Neal Eldridge, also passed 
beyond the Great Divide. His business fell 


into the hands of his son-in-law—for his one 


daughter had married very early; and, when 
: Helen Eldridge was left a widow, she had a 
lovely little grandaughter to make an interest 
in her life and keep one green spot’ in her 
amiably selfish heart. 

One spring day, some eighteen months after 
Mr. Eldridge’s death, there was’ brought to the 
town hospital an old man who had been seriously 
injured in a railway-aeccident. Contrary to the 
expectation of the physicians, he recovered, and 
his special doctor had come to take a great interest 
in the case of old Mr: Martin. He learned that 
his patient had been a sojourner for years in 
Australia, and that a moderate income which had 
served his modest needs had been suddenly swept 
from him by the failure of some company in 
which his little all was invested. Now, aged and 
feeble, he must depend on his-own exertions for 
support, and the doctor meditated sadly over the 
matter, saying to himself: 

“In our busy generation, there’s hardly stand- 
ing-room for the young men—it would have been 
kinder, on the part of fate, to provide this poor 
old wreek with a home in some other sphere.” 

But it chanced that he was able to find Mr. 
Martin an humble position in the house of Eldridge 
& Beacon, and there he toiled at his desk for 
two whole years. scarcély'more heeded by any- 
body about than if he had been a half-paralytic 
fly sunning himself on the window-sill: 








Sometimes, on a holiday or after office-hours, 
in the pleasant days-of spring or autumn, Mr. 
Martin used to go visit a great public garden in 
the outskirts of the town. There was a pretty 
arbor, shaded by clustering vines, where he liked 
to sit and read or indulge in quaint fancies—for 
he loved birds and flowers and all things beau- 
tiful. He had lived too long to care to look for- 
ward, and life at certain crises had been too hard 
for him to wish to look back over it; so, when he 
was not in a mood to read, he used to sit and watch 
the flowers grow into perfection and study the 
habits of the bird and insect world. 

One day, a winning little maid of about five 
summers came with ler nurse into the garden, 
and, while the woman gossiped with some 
acquaintance, the child ran about and found her 
way toward the arbor. 

Mr. Martin had just stooped to watch a curious 
caterpillar which had made a comfortable bed of 
a leaf while dining off it, and the child came 
close up and studied the caterpillar and the man 
with a gravely questioning air. 

«He is very queer,” she said, suddenly ; “do 
you think he minds because he is not a butter- 
fly?” 


Mr. Martin looked at her with a wistful 


- expression and a slow smile that was full of 


pain. 

«What is your name, little maid ?”’ he asked. 

«Helen, she replied; “I am named after 
grandma. Ain’t you very pale? Maybe you' 
are tired—don’t you want to sit down?” 

Mr. Martin seated himself on a bench outside 
the arbor, and gently laid his wrinkled hand on 
the child’s arm, saying: 

‘So your name is Helen and you are called 
after grandma.”’ 

“Yes; Helen Eldridge Beacon,” she added, 
with a comical little nod of her curly head. 
«But what makes you look at me so?” 

“Because you remind me of a little girl I once 
loved very dearly.” 

««Was she yours?” the child asked. 

“ Yes—mine—for a time.” 

“And she’s dead ?”” 

«Yes, dead long ago—to me,” he answered, 
but the last words were spoken in a whisper. 

“T am sorry,” said the child. ‘You look 
good—I think I shall like you! Do you know 
any pretty stories?” 

So there began an acquaintance between the 
pair which went on for many weeks. . The 
weather staid wonderfully mild, and, as ‘the 
nurse was sure of finding company in the garden, 
she yielded willingly enough to Miss Helen’s 
wish to go there daily, and old Mr. Martin learned 
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to look forward to that season of companionship 
as the sweetest boon destiny had granted him in 
a long while. 

One Sunday afternoon, the pair had taken 
quite a tramp about the garden, and, when they 
got back to the arbor, Helen huddled herself up 
in a rustic chair, to play at going to sleep. 
After awhile, she thought the play must have 
become earnest, for suddenly—she could not tell 
how or when—another old man, grayer and more 
bent than Mr. Martin, was standing in the 
arbor, and he and her friend were talking 
eagerly. 

** T had seen you time and again,’’ the stranger 
was saying, ‘‘and always I said he reminds me 
of somebody! But somehow to-day I knew you 
at once. I had heard of your death long ago, but 
I said—if so, the grave has given up its dead, for 
that is Mr. Crozier.” 

“Let the poor fellow rest— Martin Crozier 
died long since,’ came the answer, as the two 
shook hands. ‘‘Keep my secret, Brierly— 
nobody knows me—nobody remembers me.” 

‘“‘ But. oh, sir, how does it come that you are 
like this? Why do you work in the office 
where you used to be master?”’ 

‘‘Never mind—never mind!”’ 

“Oh, you were so good to me, in the old 
days! If I could only in some way prove that 
I am grateful!” 

‘You can—by keeping silence. I am glad 
ito have met you. Come and see me sometimes. 
Hush! don’t talk any more—lI think the child 
is waking.” 

Then Helen opened her eyes dreamily, and 
knew that the visitor was looking closely at her. 

“Why, it’s Mrs, Eldridge’s grandaughter!’’ 
she heard him say. 

‘‘Helen Eldridge Beacon,’, she murmured, 
and then she really fell asleep. 

When she woke, the man was gone, and 
Mr. Martin was watching her with his wistful 
smile. 

“You had a famous nap,” he said. 
you dream ?”’ 

The child nodded, regarding him curiously. 

** But I shan’t tell,’ she answered; ‘‘I shan’t 
teil.” 

Just then, the nurse summoned her, and she 
said good-bye, and went obediently away. 

The pair were together in the arbor several 
times after that; but, with the strange reticence 
which is so often natural to imaginative children, 
the small maid asked her aged friend no ques- 
tions about the stranger, though the conversation 
she bad heard gave her food for much puzzled 
attempt at reflection. 


“Did 
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One afternoon, she came to tell Mr. Martin 
that she was going away with her grandmother 
to spend the winter in New Orleans. 

He only saw her once after that; they went 
for a walk through the garden and up the hill 
beyond. They said good-bye very sorrowfully, 
and, when Mr. Martin again visited their favor- 
ite arbor, he felt as if he were standing by 
@ new-made grave. 

“An old man’s past is full of graves,” he 
said, sadly. ‘So is his heart, for that matter; 
and those are the dreariest of all—the graves 
of dead hopes, of illusions, of affection. 1 can’t 
see any reason why I should be left here as if 
death had forgotten me; but there must be a 
reason, so let me have patience.” 

He missed the child sorely ; instead of feeling 
her loss lesa, with each week he missed her 
more and more. He grew feebler and feebler; 
but nobody noticed this. He could do his work; 
he paid his room-rent punctually: so why 
should those about bestow any thought on him? 
Occasionally, he had a visit from Brierly; but 
the old fellow was very rheumatic and could 
seldom go out; so, during the long winter 
evenings, Mr. Martin sat in his dreary little 
chamber alone. His eyes would not stand much 
night-work ; so there he sat, with folded hands, 
beside his solitary hearth—patient, resigned, 
his sole complaining utterance taking no more 
rebellious form than the psalmist’s suffering 
wail: ‘How long, O Lord, how long?” 

The winter passed ; spring came, and, during 
the last days of May, little Helen and her 
grandmother returned home. The very morning 
of théir arrival, the grandmother was shaken 
out of her normal state of selfish placidity by 
evil news which her daughter and son-in-law 
had tried in general terms to prepare her for 
in their letters. 

At fortyfive, Mrs. Eldridge was pretty much 
what she had been at twenty—plump, hand- 
some, and smiling, so long as matters moved 
to her liking—beloved and cared-for by all 
about her, as only a thoroughly selfish person 
ever is. 

It was a difficult task to break to her the 
impending misfortune; but it had to be done. 
Owing to the failure of a branch establishment 
in San Francisco, the house of Eldridge & Beacon 
was menaced with ruin. If a certain sum of 
money could be raised, the trouble might be 
averted, affairs set right, and fortune once more 
smile on the long-favored firm. Mrs. Eldridge, 
by a sacrifice, could manage to give a part of 
the amount needed and still leave herself above 
want; but the outcries she set up when this 
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course was suggested were heartrending. To 
increase her anguish, she learned that a large 
fortune would just now fall to Martin Crozier, 
had he still been alive. 

“Qh,” she cried, ‘‘never was poor creature 
so ill-treated by every human being and by 
fate! “If only Martin Crozier had not died! 
He loved me; he would not have allowed 
‘trouble to come near! Oh, Martin Crozier! 
my more than father! How he must reproach 
himself for dying!’ 

Little Helen had been sitting unnoticed in 
a corner; she crept out, frightened by Mrs. 
Eldridge’s moans and tears. 

“Grandma,” she said, ‘I know him; he’s 
not dead! Come to the office, and we'll find 
him. I heard them talk. The strange man 
said: ‘You are Mr. Crozier.’”’ 

When her listeners discovered that the child 
had not gone mad, but spoke the words of “truth 
and soberness,’”’ the carriage was ordered, and, 
under Mr. Beacon’s charge, the grandmother 
and Helen drove to the counting-house. 

It was noon; most of the clerks were absent ; 
the spring sun shone in through the windows 
and slanted across a desk in the farthest corner. 
The old clerk was seated at it; his hands were 


folded over the ledger, and his face was bowed 
on them—he had evidently fallen into a doze 
over his work. 

“That is Mr. Martin,” the head. book-keeper 


said, and hurried forward, t 
arm, adding: “‘ Wake up! 
to speak with you.” 

But no human voice could ever again reach 
Martin Crozier’s ear: the patient martyr had 
gone beyond the stars. 

An open newspaper lay on the desk. It 
contained the announcement that the heirs of 
Martin Crozier must prove his death in order 
to inherit the half-million which would have 
been his had he lived till now. There was 
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found, too, a short holograph will, written on 
the previous night, which bequeathed this fort- 
une to Helen Eldridge for her life, and to pass 
from her into the hands of her grandaughter. 

So there was great excitement in the town; 
the newspapers all over the country rang with 
the strange story, and Martin Crozier was 
bewailed by Mrs. Eldridge, and the world at 
large exalted him to the skies—wailing ard 
praise both as short-lived as they were excessive. 

Mr. Beacon died suddenly ; his wife followed; 
and Mrs. Eldridge took little Helen to Europe, 
where they staid so many years that the child 
was a young woman and her grandmother an old 
one when they returned. 

Helen Beacon discovered that no monument 
had ever been erected over Martin Crozier's 
grave, and pain and indignation filled her soul. 

«‘You are very unreasonable and very cruel,”’ 
Mrs. Eldridge sighed. ‘‘ How can I be to blame? 
I am sure I ordered one; somebody has cheated 
me—somebody is always doing it.’ 

Helen and her agent sought out the quiet 
cemetery where, at his request, Martin Crozier 
had been buried. The books had been partly 
destroyed in a recent fire—the grave could not 
be found. At last, an old man who had once 
been sexton was unearthed, and he decided which 
of two unrecorded graves was Martin Crozier’s ; 
the other, he said, must be that of an old servant 
in the Crozier family, named John Turner. 

A fine monument was procured and Martin 
Crozier’s name inscribed thereon, and, at the 
same time, a plain granite headstone was ordered 
for John Turner’s grave. 

The monument and headstone were duly 
erected, and still stand. Doubtless, the sleepers 
beneath are not disturbed by the fact that, 
owing to the sexton’s forgetfulness, the monu- 
ment lifts its stately length over the old servant's 
bed, while Martin Crozier’s place of rest is 
marked by the granite headstone. 





UNDERSTOOD? 


BY THEODORE B. 


8o devoutly, my darling, 
The kiss on the hand ; 

You smiled as I gave it— 
For you understand ; 

Your words were so graceful, 
Your smile was‘su bland. 

Bee, I meet your eyes brightly, 
For I understand. 

Too long have we mimicked 
The old happy band 
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Whose strength lies in fragments, 
Since we understand. 

What warmth is there in ashes 
By memory fanned? 

None; the flume is quite out, dear, 
And I understand. 

8o I lift the calm fingers— 
Stooping, kiss the cold hand. 

If the pulse leaps, who knows it? 
None ; but 1 understand. 





AUNT ROXY’S ADVICE. 


BY LILIAN GREY. 


Tae wind was holding high carnival in the 
creaking old elms near a farmhouse almost as 
eld, and the clock had told the hour of ten; 
but; in the sitting-room, two women lingered 
over the fire as if loth to leave its cheer. 

‘Now, Sary Hanner, I want to know what- 
ever in the world has come between you an’ 
George Patterson.. You hain’t hardly spoke to 
each other to-night.” 

The stern questioner was Aunt Roxy Snyder, 
and the girl so closely questioned was her niece. 
The young people had just gone from choir- 
practice, which, in that primitive neighborhood, 
took place at the homes of the various members ; 
so’ this rehearsal had been at “Aunt Roxy’s,”’ 
as she was familiarly called, and that keen-eyed 
old lady had discovered the icy coldness existing 
between Sarah Hannah and her lover. 

« Now, child, whatever have you been a-doin’ ?”’ 

‘Nothing, Aunt Roxy,” answered the girl, 
sullenly. ‘*My head aches, and I’m going to 
bed.’’ 

«No, you ain’t—leastways, not till I know 
what's the matter. There you two was, both 
singin’ out of one tune-book some of the time, 
an’ nary a word or smile or look at each other 
at all: I declare, I was beat! An’ I don’t see 
how you could sing them blessed words with 
sech feelin’s in your hearts as you must have 
had! An’, come to think, I don't believe it was 
a cold kept him away from here last Sunday 
night, neither; for, when I asked him how his 
cold was an’ told him to be sure an’ take cherry 
pictorial if he had a cough—why, he looked as 
if he didn’t know what I was talkin’ about. 
You ’n’ he has been quarrelin’— now, ain’t ye?” 

“Well, yes—we have, if you’re determined 
to know.” 

“There! I thought so! Two silly children 
as ye be! Who's the most to blame?’ 

“He is, of course!’ said the girl, warming 
up to the subject. ‘*Why, he'd be a perfect 
tyrant if he had achance! It’s lucky I found 
out about his: temper and caprices in time.” 

““Now, Sary! George is a fine young man. 
Good family, them Pattersons—forehanded an’ 
smart, all of ’em; an’ you ain’t goin’ to let no 
foolishness come between you an’ him—now, 
I tell ye! If your parents was a-livin’, I 
same a it my dooty to interfere; but, 

(2 


as things: is ordered, I’ve got an awful respon- 
sibility laid onto me about your settlin’ down 
in life. 1t’s heavy on my mind.” 

“ Well, Aunt. Roxy, you surely don’t want 
me to marry a man I’d be perfectly miserable 
with all my days, do you? I won't, anyhow!” 

“Tl resk your bein’ very miser’ ble with sech 
a handsome proper-mannered young feller as 
he is. He’s the pick of the hull township.” 

“‘He has a dreadful temper, Aunt Roxy.” 

‘‘IT hain’t never seen nothin’ of it-—an’ I’ve 
known him ever sence he was a. baby, an’ his 
father afore him—yes, an’ his gran’father too; 
good clever men, all of ’em. Mebbe, to come 
right down to facts, you’ve got a leetle too much 
temper yourself, Sary Hanner.’’ 

“Well, I have too much to be any man’s 
slave. I believe in a woman having some 
rights.”’ 

**Now, don’t talk foolishness, child! Men is 
peculiar—very! I didn’t live with Joshua 
Snyder twentynine year lackin’ a month with- 
out findin’ that out. Am’ he was the best of 
‘em all, poor dear man! But they've got to 
be humored, all of'’em, more or less, an’ a 
woman needs a world of patience; but I’ve 
seen enough of old maids to know that they 
are more miser’bler still than married wimmen. 
I don’t mean to be harsh with ye, child—young 
folks is given to have, little spats, I s’pose; but 
it’s alwers best to make right up agin .an’ 
fargive an’. furgit. You an’ George was good 
friends, fur. as 1 see, when I left you in the 
parlor that last night he was here. What did 
you find to quarrel over?” 

‘* Well, it wasn’t much, to begin with. It was 
about a table-cover. But, finally, he flew into 
a fury.” 

‘A table-cover? My goodness me!” 

The old, lady’s eyes roamed aroufid the room 
3 in search of the bone of contention. 

“Oh, it wasn't your table-cover, Aunt Roxy.” 
; ‘Wasn’t mine? Whose was it, then, for pity’s 
? sake ?”’ 

‘““ Nobody’s—that is, nobody’s yet,” said the 
girl, laughing hysterically. 

‘*Nobody’s yet?, What kind of crazy talk is 
that, now? Can't you tell anything straight?” 

“Oh, we were talking of the way we would 
furnish our parlor when—when we went to 
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keeping house, and almost the first thing he { as cross.as two sticks besides?. Why, I've felt 
said was that wed have a red table-cover, ; terrible worrited about you, thinkin’ you might 
anyway; and I said: ‘Never!’. I was going ; be gittin’ them chills, or malarier, or somethin’; 
to. make:a crazy one out of silk patches; and $ an’ there it’s been all your onsettled mind that 
he said ‘not for the parlor’—that one should ; ailed you. Now, I'll venture that’s the reason 
be bright-red ; and I said it shouldn’t. And so you’ ve took them red feathers offen your bunnet, 
one word brought on another, and then he said } an’ wore it so to meetin’, last Sunday, jest to 
the window-curtains should be red too—it made ; spite George—now, wasn’t it?’ 
a room look so, bright and cheerful; and then «Of course it was! Do you think I was going 
I said he could have the walls red too, for all } to wear anything to please him? I’m not bound 
me—I wouldn't have anything to do with his old ; to his lordship yet, thank goodness !”’ 
parlor, or him either.” “You'll alwers be a poor miser’ble creetur 
Aunt Roxy laughed at the vivid recital. till you be, Sary Hanner—now, I tell ye! After 
“What did George say to that, child?” a couple is all reg’lar engaged, they can’t pull 
«J don’t remember all he said, and I don't ; apart an’ go their separate ways without feelin’ 
want to; but he behaved dreadfully, and proved ; terrible onhappy about it—leastways, for a long 
what a tyrant he’d be if he ha-| a chance... The; spell; an’ as for you an’ Georges Patterson 





idea of a man dictatirg as to the colors inside 
of a house, and being so obstinate about it !’’ 
“Well, Sary Hanner, you orto be thankful 


to heaven that George knows one color from } 


another, for lots of men is color-blind. There 


didn’t know red from blue, nor blue from green, 
up to the day of his death. 


dividiu’ off forever, jest for a shaller reason 
$ like that—why, I won’t hear nothin’ to it, now, 
I tell ye! 

‘““Why, I was tickled wonderful when him 


; an’ you took sech @ likin’ to each other, when 
was Joshua—knew almost everything, an’ yet he } 


you first come here to live with me; an’ it’s 
done my heart. good to. see what a nice proper- 


It makes a woman } lookin’ couple you be. An’ all the folks has said, 


a lot of trouble to have a man so dumb about } time an’ agin, that you was made for each other; 
colors, ’special if she wants to send to the store ; an’ now to have ’em laughin’ about your cuttin’ 


by him for any dry-goods. I tried,’long when } apart—it’s redicalus! 
we was first married, to learn him that grass ‘* Young folks don’t appear to have none too 
was green, an’ the sky blue, an’ roses an’ pineys ; much sense these days, anyhow. How giddy an’ 
was red; but law! he'd furgit fore I was done ; } flirtin’ some of them gals acted here to- -night— 
tellin’ him. It don’t seem to be given to men } ‘an’ to-morrer’s communion-Sunday, too! They 
to know everything. ; didn’ t use to act so when I was young; but 

“I'll never furgit a dress he bought me once. ; times change, an’ folks too.”’ 
I had jest took care of him through a spell of} Aunt Roxy sighed dismally as she considered 
fever, an’ he was terrible thankful; an’ I s’pose } the shortcomings of the present generation. 
he wanted to do something to show it, so he} ‘Now, see here, Sary my dear,” she .con- 
got me a dress. Well, I was nigh on to fifty, : tinued, as her niece rose to retire, “I’m goin’ 
an’ hadn't worn nothin’ bright nor flarin’ for } to give you my advice jest as honest an’ earnest 
years; but, poor soul, how bad he did feel when ; as if you was my very own child: You jest oes 
I wouldn’t make up that goods an’ wear it! them there red feathers back on your bunnet an’ 
But I couldn’t noways, for it was the firiest stuff } wear em to meetin’, to-morrer—I mind now how 
that ever was made, I wish you could a-seen it ; : } George took to’em when you first wore ’em— 
but there—I can show it to you, for I pieced it} an’ then you look at him kindy smilin’, an’ I 
up ina quilt. I ain’t noways reflectin’ on your } hain’t no manner o’ doubt he'll come around 
Uncle Joshua, child—for he was jest the best ‘all right an’ as meek as a lamb; an’, when he 
man that ever lived, otherways. I only speak } does, then you tell him he shall have forty red 
of it to show you what a comfort it must be to } table-covers if he wants ’em. Then he'll let ye 
have a man that ain’t as dumb as a beetle about } have ’em all the colors of the rainbow, if ye want 
colors.” ‘em. That’s the way to get along with a man. 

“Well, Aunt Roxy, I don’t know about that. } Them Pattersons may be a trifle high-headed ; 
If George hadn’t known red from green, we } but I guess you can manage him, if you’re kindy 
thoulda’t have quarreled. It was a small matter, } easy an’ coaxin’-like. He's feelin’ terrible bad 
of course, but it gave him an opportunity to show } an’ low-sperited at present—that’s certain. Now, 
his disposition. So let him go—I don’t care!” } will ye take my advice, Sary ?”’ 

“You do care, too. Hain’t you been mopin’ “ T11—T’ll think about it, Aunt Roxy.” 
around like a sick hen for a week an’ more, an’ The subject was not resumed, the next morn- 
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ing, for the wise old lady knew when to talk ; your didoes and was kind ©’ ’fraid I meant to 
and, when to be silent; but, as her niece came ; scold.”’ 

downstairs, dressed for church, the red feathers ‘You never did that—never; though mercy 
wayed saucily on her hat, and Aunt Roxy said ; knows I deserved it often enough—and do yet, 
thankfully to herself: for that matter,’’ cried Sarah Hannah. 

‘Praise goodness! the child has got some “Oh, you might be wuss, my dear,’’ Aunt 
sense, after all!’’ Roxy remarked, with a nod that made her cap- 

The*good old soul gave her niece a smile so } frill shake. ‘Yes, you might be a powerful 
tender and loving, that it brightened her withered ; sight wuss. Ye see I’m ready to say the best | 
face like sudden a ray of sunshine. can fur ye—aint I?” 

Sarah Hannah blushed to a scarlet almost as ‘That's rather feeble praise, isn’t it?’’ the 
vivid as her waving plumes, but for the time} girl asked, gayly. Then she knelt on the stool 
not a word was said. ; by her relative and gave her a warm hug and 
i 
s 





When the pair left the meeting-house, they } a resounding kiss. 
were joined. by George; and, after exchanging; ‘Bless the child!’’ cried Aunt Roxy. ‘You've 
greetings, Aunt Roxy walked on with one of the : squeezed the breath nigh out of me! Now tell 
neighbors and left the youthful couple to them- } me what it all means.” 
selves. ««Tt means that you are the wisest old woman 

George was at the house again, that evening ; { in the world and I am the happiest young one!” 
and, the next day, Sarah Hannah was singing, , cried Sarah, with a laugh anda sob. “George 
upstairs and down, as blithely as a thrush. { behaved just as you said he would. Qh, aunty, 

“ My girl is happy agin—that’s plain enough,” } how can I thank you for your advice? It has 
thought her kind-hearted relative. set everything right!’’ 

Suddenly, she appeared at the door of Aunt} ‘My advice wouldn’t ha’ been of any use if 
Roxy’s sewing-room, as the old lady sat busy } ye hadn’t had the sense to act on it, child,” 
with her needle. Aunt Roxy replied. ‘‘And now let it be a 

“Wal, child, why don’t ye come in?” Aunt; lesson to you and George both; then your little 
Roxy called. ‘Don’t stand there on tiptoe, jest ; trouble will have ben wuth living through, 
as you used to do when you'd ben at some of {and wuth remembering too.” 





RAVEN STRANDS. 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE COOK. 


I kneel to quell a sterner strife. 
With trembling hands I draw the shroud 
From snowy features, angel-browed ; 
From o’er the bosom, listless, cold, 
I draw the spotless hiding fold 

And see, once more, my light, my life ! 


And weep beside the passive clay ; 
My heart had read the mystic script 
In drooping eye, of love unlipt, 
But yesterday, when passion‘s plea 
Gained love for all eternity, 

Pledged love forever and for aye ! 


*Neath waxen fingers meekly crossed 
Like sunbeam on the winter frost, 

A lily blooms in peaceful rest. 
There once gay roses heaved and throbbed, 
From whence pale cheeks their color robbed— 
Alas! the crimson tint has fled ; 
This lily pale now decks the dead 

And, paler still, the silent breast. 


Within the lily’s leaves entwined 
In one last kiss my love I bind 
With fetters naught of earth can break ! 
And from the sheen of raven foil 
I take the willful glossy coil, 
To tell the passion lost to earth, 
To speak the eyes and lips of mirth, 
To keep and treasure for her sake ! 


From out the sable band there strays, 

As steals the night through starry ways, 
A lock of rippling raven hair ; 

Along the cheek where careless grace 

Would oft, in life, the locks dieplace, 

It sadly lay ; no witching smile 

Those dear dead lips may now beguile, 
No love-lit eyes are dancing there. 


My loyal love will ever rest 
Upon that pure and gentle breast, 
Though lilies die *neath withered hands. 
The sparkling eye, now dim in death ; 
The tender heart, past passion’s breath ; 
The ruby lips, of langhter lorn ; 
The maiden true I live to mourn— 
Fond mem’ry chains to raven strands ! 


Besrpx the slender icy form, I think how short but sweetly dear 
Too frail to bear life’s beating storm, The flight of love from dawn to bier, 





TALKS BY A TRAINED NURSE. 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


LIFTING AND MOVING A HELPLESS PERSON. 


Wuen an accident happens and the sufferer } and his companion’s right wrist with his left 
has to be lifted or carried, it is seldom done hand, while his companion does the same. The 
in the best. and easiest way.  Inexperienced } patient sits on this cushion and puts his arms 
persons almost always take hold awkwardly ; around the necks of his bearers. 
or in such a way that they cannot use their If the materials can be had, a litter is easily 
strength to the best advantage, making it harder } constructed. A blanket, horse-blanket, or stout 
both for the patient and themselves. . There is ; sheet is laid on the ground, and the sides rolled 
one cardinal point to remember: do not hurry. ; around two long sticks until it is about two feet 

Nothing is gained by haste; a minute or two} wide. The patient jis laid on this and carried 
more or less makes no difference, and it is well } by two men. 


spent in planning how to effect the moving in 
the way most comfortable for the injured person, 
and then in carrying out the plan in a quiet 
steady manner. 

If the accident has happened at some distance 
from a house, and where no appliances can be 
obtained, if the sufferer cannot be left alone 
while his friend goes for help, he must be carried 
without assistance. Unless he is unusually large | 
and heavy, or the bearer is puny and under- ; 
sized, this can be done without very great 
exertion. By taking frequent rests, he can be 
transported a considerable distance. 

Stand on the left side of the patient; if pos- 
sible, let him put his left arm round the bearer’s 
neck. Pass the right arm under the shoulders 
below the arms, and the left under the knees. 
Draw the burden close to the body, so that the 


} If four poles ean be procured, a litter can be 
a by laying two of them parallel with one 
; another, and the others across the ends, and 
i tying the corners of the blankets to the sticks 
where they cross. 
In lifting a person from the litter to the bed, 
; have two chairs placed at right angles to the 
i foot of the bed, the length of the litter apart. 
Place the litter on these, with the head of the 
person toward the foot of the bed. Two persons 
can then lift him and lay him on the bed by 
turning half round. If this maneuver is not 
perfectly clear to the mind, place two chairs 
in the position described, lay a stick on them 
to represent the patient, and it will be seen 
how easily it can be executed. 

The mistake usually made in moving a helpless 





: person from one couch to another is that two 


weight comes on the bend of the elbows; this } or more persons attempt to do it, some standing 
brings the heaviest part of the burden on the } 


tight arm, which is usually the strongest. 


When there are two persons to carry the} 


injured, the matter is a much easier one. They 


can bear him in their arms in the manner } 
described, both standing on the same side of 


him—one taking the part above the hips, the 
other below. They must, of course, keep step 
in walking. 

If the patient is able to be carried in a sitting 
position, it can readily be done by the two 
bearers standing facing one another. Let each, 
with his left hand, take firm hold of the left 


}on one side of him and some on the other, 


’ Those who are between him and the bed on 
which he is to be laid are in the way, and 
} must get out of it before their burden can be 
} deposited; whereas, when all are on one side, 
j these is no obstruction, and he can be slowly 
and carefully laid down. 
A common wooden settee makes a good litter. 
} The patient should be tied on with broad bands 
} passing around the body and legs. It can then 
be raised on the shoulders of four men. 

A board slipped under a mattress renders it 
firm enough to be carried with ease. Board, 


shoulder of his companion; if they then join } mattress, and patient should be tied together 
the right hands, the injured person can sit in} by thin bands of any material that is at hand. 
the hollow between them, comfortably supported | This is a good contrivance in fracture of the 


by their arms. 
Another way is to form a seat, by each person } 
taking hold of his left wrist with his right hand, ; 


; thigh or leg; for then the mattress can be laid 
on a bedstead and the board slipped out without 
changing the position of the patient. 
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A patient can be carried in an ordinary chair 
by passing two stout poles under the seat, letting 
them project beyond it, and fastening: them to 
the legs either by tying or nailing them. Two 
men can lift and carry it with ease. 

When the head has to be supported, it is best 
te use a rocking-chair, .. By fastening the poles 
close up under the seat behind and about two- 
thirds: down the legs in ‘front, it can be held 
tipped back at a comfortable angle. 

In lifting a helpless person in bed, to raise 
him higher on the pillows, put one arm over his 
shoulder and the other under his arm, letting 
the hands meet behind the back, and draw 
upward gently and steadily. 

To raise the hips from the bed, have the legs 


drawn up and the knees bent; put one arm 
firmly around,them and the other under the 
back just above the hips, and lift without jerk- 
ing. Always put the hands well under the 
body, to get a good purchase, and do not try 
to lift with the fingers alone. 

A sick person, can be, rolled on the side by 
passing one hand under the shoulders and the 
other under the hips and gently turning him 
on one side. 

To raise him to a’sitting position, pass one 
arm under the shouldéers—not under the neck, 
as is usual. 

Frequent changes of position are very desirable 
for the sick, as long-continued pressure of the 
body on one part causes bed-sores. 
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Svurranre dress is one condition of health. 
Clothing should be warm, light, and comfortable. 


HEALTH. 


exercise in heavy clothes is to add enormously 
to the fatigue. Nor must it be forgotten that we 


Woolen stockings should be worn throughout the } catch cold more frequently from exposing our 
winter, and such boots as will effectually preserve } backs than our chests to draughts. The lungs 
the feet from dampness. Cloth boots, however} are attached to the spine, and are placed 
thick the soles, are unfit for wet weather, as the } between the shoulders; and, through ignorance 
ankles are sure to get wet, and they remain a } of this fact, we protect our chests from cold, but 
long time damp. By far the most comfortable } think the shoulders of no consequence. Both 
boots for wet weather are such as are worn by } parts should be covered with flannel. 
gentlemen. The thickness is a protection both} The best safeguard is to strengthen the consti- 
from wet and cold, and they are more readily } tution as much as possible. Cool sponging is 
taken off than those that button or lace. The } an almost certain preventive of cold-catching. 
popular notions of a beautiful foot are extremely } Fresh air is another necessary of life and health. 
erroneous. It is thought desirable the foot should } As soon as you rise from bed, you should throw 
be very narrow and tapering at the toe. Now, ; off the bed the whole of the clothes and open 
this is not the form in which feet are made; 3 windows, in order that a thorough draught 
consequently, the modern boot is calculated to } should air the sheets and bed. 
produce deformity. In damp weather, a fire is better than having 
But the foot is not the only part of the frame $ the window open too long. The nightdress, also, 
that we delight to deform. What shall we say } should be thoroughly aired after being taken off; 
to the tight-lacing system and the tortures} never folded up directly, as is sometimes done. 
endured?’ A’ famous physician says: ‘Even } The same rule applies to linen taken off at night 
- Pharaoh only demanded bricks without straw for to be put on again in the morning. 


a short time; but the fashionable lady asks to} The directions given above are very easily 


live without breathing for many years.” 3 carried out, and it must be apparent to any think- 

At the present day, so much has been written } ing reader that they are all founded on common 
against the improper use of corsets that some ; sense. One would suppose that the mere desire 
of the new generation do not wear stays at all. } for physical comfort would induce any sane 
Still, many thousands do. Many sudden deaths } human being to dress in obedience to rational 
have occurred solely from tight lacing. ’ laws, but the reckless indifference shown thereto 


: , ; 4 ; or 
Another common error in dress is to allow; by so many women is as astounding as it is 


a great weight to rest on the hips. No heavy painful. 


skirts should be fastened round the waist with-; However, it is to be said for this generation 
out a body or strap over the shoulders, to throw 3 that in many respects it has greatly improved on 
the weight on them. But, indeed, lightness } the habits of its predecessors, and we will hope 
should be as much studied as warmth in select- } that with each year these reforms will increase 
ing articles of dress. To walk or take other } and strengthen. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ero. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is an afternoon-dress, of figured 
challis or China silk. The plain round skirt 
has four narrow scalloped ruffies. To scallop 


these ruffles, they will have to be buttonholed, 
but will look very pretty simply hemmed by 
hand. The round waist is full in the back, 
to match the full surplice-front. 


piece at the shoulder. A sash of ribbon ties 
at the side with long ends...This gown made 
of sprigged muslin, with embroidered ruffles to 
match, will make a very pretty and simple 
evening-dress for small winter parties. The 
hat is of straw, and is trimmed with a wreath 
of ostrich-tips. From fourteen to sixteen yards 
of China silk or challis will be required to make 
the dress. 

No. 2—Is'a simple model for a walking-dress, 








5 


The sleeves $ of plain camel’s-hair combined with plaid velvet 


are composed of two large puffs, ending in } or woolens to correspond. The side-panel is of 
ruffle. These puffs are gathered into a plain ’ the plaid material; the front breadth is draped, 
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No. 4.—Back. 
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as seen in the illustration. 
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The back hangs in 
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straight folds. The basque-corsage forms three 
small points, back and front; the edges are 
piped with cord. The corsage opens over a 
vest of the plaid, fastening at the left side 
with two buttons. The collar is made to com 
respond. Also deep cuffs of the plaid, into 
which are gathered the full sleeves. Two yards 
of plaid and from eight to ten yards of plain 
material, according to the width, will be required 
for the dress, 

No. 3—Is @ visiting-dress, of printed challis 
or India ailk. The skirt is simply draped, as 





No. 8. 





seen in illustration, over a foundation-skirt 
faced with the material. The fullness of the 
; round waist is laid in plaits or tucked. Sleeves 
sare made to match. From fourteen to fifteen 
‘yards of single-width goods will be required. 
$ The hat is of lace, trimmed with a wreath of 
’ flowers in autumn shades. This makes a very 
2 pretty costume. 

; No. 4.—Back and front of tennis-jacket for 
ta boy of nine to twelve years of age. Make of 
striped or checked wash-flannel. 

> No. 5—Is a morning or everyday dress, of soft 
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3 flannel or cashmere, either one with a woven 
} border, or bands of ribbon or braid may be put 
3 on for the trimming. It is cut Princess-shape, 
$and may open in front over a full vest of surah 
Sor be simply buttoned. Both the collar and 
cuffs are made to match the border of the 
skirt. 
No. 6—Is a blouse-pelisse, of mohair, trimmed 
with narrow bands of satin to match, and having 
a plaited front of merveilleux to match. The 
sleeves have double epauleites edged by the satin 
bands, and the collar is deep and likewise edged. 
s Eight yards of mohair, four yards of merveilleux, 
sand two yards of satin, will be required to 
; make it. 
No. 7.—Boy’s blouse-frock. Our illustra- 
: tion shows the back and front, both box- 
: plaited. The material may be of flannel or 
3 piqué. 
No. 8.—Frock, made of serge or camel’s- 
;hair, for a girl of six years. The bodice has 
3 crossed folds, both back and front. The skirt 
jis tucked, and the sleeves are puffed at the 
$ shoulders. A Leghorn hat, with loops of black 
velvet ribbon and white ostrich-tips completes 
the costume. 
No. 9.—Highland costume, for a boy of five 
to eight years old. Scotch plaid skirt, with 
black velveteen pants and jacket. The sash 


3 
bs made of the plaid material. Black Scotch 
> 
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PASSION-FLOWERS, IN OUTLINE-STITCH. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, on our Supplement, a border of {ate for the cover of a prayer or other devo- 
Passion- flowers, to be done in outline-stitch tional book. This is a neat and very effective 


with filoselle. The border will be appropri-? design. 
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HOLDER FOR BUTTONS, NEEDLES, THREAD, Erc. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Five or six small envelope-pockets, made of 
stiff linen, bound with braid or ribbon, and held ; 
together by a ribbon to tie, as a book when } 
folded, with ‘« Buttons,” ‘Needles,’ etc., etc, ‘ 
either painted or worked in silk upon each } 
pocket, make a very useful addition to the work- 3 
basket. 





OUTDOOR JACKET: WITH 


BY EMILY dH. 


We give, for our Supplement, this month, 
the pattern for a very stylish Outdoor Jacket. 
It consists of six pieces: 

1. Har or Front. 

2. Srpe-Fronr. 

8. Har or Back. 

4. Srme-Back. 

5anp6. Upper anp Unper Part or SLEEVE. 


This jacket should be made of fine cloth, 
bége being the most fashionable as well as the 
most useful color, as it can be worn with any 
costume. As seen by our illustration, the fronts 
fasten with two buttons, and then cross, slightly 
displaying the under-dress. This model is easily 
slipped on and off, and requires but little adjust- 
ment. A fine striped or ribbed navy-blue cloth 
is stylish with brass buttons, 
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INFANT'S 


HAT OR 


HOOD, 


IN SILK KNITTING-ARRASENE,. 


BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


The crown is worked in crochet with No. 9} double-crochet in next chain, two double-crochet 
bone hook. Three skeins or six half-skeins of } in next chain, eight times. Fourth round: a 


arrasene will be required, aud half an ounce 
of single Berlin-wool. 

Commence with arrasene for the crown. Four 
chain; join with single-crochet to first chain. 
First round: insert a piece of colored wool and 


Work eight double-crochet, two in @ach chain.) in the next four chain, two double-crochet in 


raw colored wool at the end of every round. {the fifth, eight times. 
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double-crochet in each of the next two chain, 


}two double-crochet in the third, eight times. 


Fifth round: one double-crochet in the next 
three chain, two double-crochet in the fourth, 
eight times. Sixth round: one double-crochet 


Draw into shape the 


asja mark.) Second round: work sixteen double- eight parts at the end of each round. Seventh 


crochet, two in each chain. 


Third round: one’ round: 


one double-crochet in the next five 
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chain, two double-crochet in the sixth, eight ; treble-crochet, joining at the end of each round 
times. Eighth round: one double-crochet in } with single crochet to the third of the three 
the next six chain, two double-crochet in the} chain. The crown is now finished. It should 
seventh, eight times. Ninth round: one double- be slightly stretched to measure nineteen inches. 
crochet in the next seven chain, two double-} The border is knitted in loop-knitting ; a pair 
crochet in the eighth, eight times. Still keep ; of No.9 bone pins. Cast on loosely nine stitches, 
the colored wool as a mark where the rounds } and knit a strip of nineteen inches. Loop-knit- 
end. Tenth round: one double-crochet in every } ting is worked thus: Place the right-hand pin 
chain; there will Be s@¥entytwo. Eleventh }in the first stitch, and wind arrasene over the 
round: miss one, om@-d@euble-crochet in the next } pin and twice round the first two fingers of left 
seventeen chain, miss ome; repeat to end of? hand, also over the pin; there will be three 
round. Twelfth rowm@: one double-crochet in } strands of arrasene over the pin. The next row 
every chain; tre will bewixtyeight. The next’ is plain knit; but hold the loops firmly down 
four rounds aré worke@ im Berlin-wool: fasten } with the thumb of the left hand. 

to arrasene three chain, and work the rounds in} For rosettes which are crocheted, begin with 





wool; make a chain of four, join to the first} loops in arrasene. Fourth round: work the 
with single-crochet, draw the wool toward you, {| same as the third. 

and begin the loops with arrasene—there is no To make up the hood, place the loop-border 
necessity to join arrasene to the wool; put hook } on the brim of the crown—+.e., over the wool 
into next stitch, and wind arrasene over hook } trebles—line it with sarcenet, and place the two 
and twice round the first two fingers and the } rosettes on the top of the front, half over the 
hook, and draw the arrasene through. Repeat} loop edge and half on the crown, and tack the 
four more times. Second round: with wool, } outside loops down; place the strings—a yard 
place it behind the hook and work three double- 3 of ribbon is sufficient. Give the hood a little 
crochet stitches in each arrasene chain, making ; shake, when it will at once have a pretty fluffy 
in all fifteen stitches; now bring wool forward } appearance. 

and work the next round in loops with arrasene. ; The silk knitting-arrasene comes only in white, 
Third round: move the wool behind hook and}and costs forty cents per skein. Any othfer 
work two double-crochet stitches in each chain ; } pretty soft fluffy wool will do quite as well ffor 
there should be thirty. Then work a round of f} the cap. 








LETTER-HOLDER. 


BY MES. 


A very easily made triffe is @ letter-helder. 
One of the ordinary size will’tequive four pieces 
of card-board six by ten inekes, a quarter-yard 
of figured silk or cretonne, same quantity of 
plain material, two yards of #ibhem theee-fourthe 
of an inch wide. On the twe pieces of card- 
board, paste the cretonne, turning the stuff 
smoothly over the edges, holding it firmly in 
place by many stitches. Cover the other two 
pieces in the same way with the plain material. 
Lay one of the first-covered boards on the table, 
and pin across it one piece of the ribbon, two 
inches below the top; the same at the bottom, 
with the second ribbon. Next lay, on this, one 





JANE WEAVER. 


of the card-boards cavered with the plain stuff. 
Overseam the edges meatly to avoid the spaces 
through which the Pibbon passes, but closing 
these apaces firmly by several strong stitches on 
each side of the ribbap. The same is done with 
the #emaining two pieces of covered card-board, 
and an excellent letter or photograph holder will 
be the result ; the ribbon slipping easily through 
the unsewed spaces allows you to enlarge the 
hinge or back of your holder as occasion 
requires. Any amount of ornamentation, in 
embroidery or hand-painting upon linen or 
satin or silk or velvet, may be put upon such a 
holder. 





we 


STITCHES IN 


BY MRS. A. 


We give, in the front of this number, a page 
of new stitches in embroidery. They are suitable 
for flannel, crazy-patchwork, or for decorating 
children’s dresses and aprons. Either cotton or 


EMBROIDERY. 
B. ROANE, 


silk of any color can be used, according to taste. 
The butterfly, clover-leaf, and acorn can be done 
in outline-stitch, and are suitable for d’oyleys, 
book-markers, etc. 








BRAIDED OR EMBROIDERED VEST. 


BY MBS. 


JANE 


WEAVER. 


We give, on our Supplement, a very handsome $ We give the front of the vest, also the revers and 
design for either braiding or embroidering, in } the portion of revers to join to the back, marked 


stem-stitch, a vest for a dress or jacket front. 


POR 


by X where they join. 


eee 


SWEET PEA. 


BY MES. A. 


The sweet-pea blossom, given on the same page 
with the bed-room slipper, is intended for paint- 
ing on satin or velvet. The petals are shaded 


E. ROANE. 


in pink, while the stem and leaves are a very 
pale-green. 
book-marker. 


It will look well on a sachet or 
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TRIMMING FOR A CHILD’S DRESS. 


BY MRS. JA 


This pretty trimming in cross-stitch can be 
done in blue or red washing-cotton, on white 


NE WEAVER. 


}or on a colored material, and it makes a most 
3 effective, simple, and inexpensive ornament. 





BED-ROOM SLIPPER. 


BY MRS. 


In the front of this number, we give a novel 
design for a bed-room slipper made of gray linen 
macrémé cord. It will be found as soft as silk 
and much cooler than the old-style woolen affair. 
It is done’ in simple single-crochet, with the 
exception that each stitch is taken in the back 
of the loop instead of the front. Begin at the toe 
of a number three slipper by making a chain of 
eleven stitches, and, in the centre of each alter- 
nate row, add two stitches, to widen until there 
are altogether fortythree. 

Commence the side by taking up twelve stitches, 
and, after knitting seven plain rows, begin to 
widen at the top for the heel, which must be four 
stitches higher than the sides. 


Oren 


COBWEB DESIGN 


BY MBS. 


On the same page with the summer slipper is 

a cobweb design for outlining. It is very pretty 

when done in pale-yellow silk on a peacock-blue 
(278) ' 


A. 


A. 


E. ROANE. 


} After widening sufficiently for the heel, which 
| wnt be done very gradually, knit two rows 
without widening, and decrease in the same 
proportion until there are but twelve stitches. 
Knit seven plain rows and crochet fast to the 
other side. 

Of course, the work must be measured and 
graded according to the sole that is to be used. 
A shell border finishes the top, and an elastic 
and bright ribbon are run through it and tied 
with a bow on the instep. A strong cork sole, 
lined with gray linen, should always be used, 
and care must be taken in sewing the slipper 
and sole together, as the stitches are liable to 
be seen. 
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FOR OUTLINING. 


E. ROANE. 


; arene. The spider should be black and the 


3 fly brown. 
book-cover. 


It is very effective on a cushion or 
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SACHET FOR BRIDE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


‘ 


Squares of white or cream satin, divided into } wrought in silks of the natural colors, inter- 
three compartments—for gloves, lace, and hand- } spersed with silver thread. Large butterfly bows 
kerchiefs. They are covered with watered silk, in satin ribbon. Cord of white chenille, mixed 
and enlivened with sprays of orange-blossoms } with silver thread. 
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BRUSH-POCKET, FOR HALL. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 


Cover stiff card-board the required shape and 
size for a convenient whisk-brush, on the under 
side of the pocket and the under side of the 
foundation. The upper parts are to be embroid- 
ered or hand-painted with flowers, birds, etc. 
Use either butcher’s-linen or satin. Finish with 
silk cord to match. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Vings ror THe Winpow.—You know I told you once 
before, I had a passion for vines, both indoors and out. 
Just now, a most beautiful one runs riot over the bay- 
window of my morning-room. 

It clings here and there in graceful profusion, reaches 
out in such a human way to grasp the wires of the hanging 
baskets, and clambers to the top of the ceiliug ; but, fmding 
nothing to cling to there, ders down te the l aga. 

It grows green and thrifty through all the winter months, 
asking only a refreshing draught of water when the other 
plants receive their share, and a sprivkling once a week. 

This dainty graceful vine is called Pyleguyne Suavis. 
It seems to be singularly free from insect enemies, which is 
very much in its favor. 

So many pretty vines are infested by those pesta, that itis 
a great good-fortune to find one that does not suffer in that 
way, and this particular creeper I can fully recommend. 

A very pretty vine, which I lately saw in the east 
window of a friend’s house, pleased me very much. It is 
generally called Parlor or German Ivy, snd is a rapid 
grower. The wiudow contained nothing but this vine, and 
it made a perfect screen of green. It grew in a large pot 
that rested on a bracket, and was twined around “‘ invisible” 
strings, having almost reached the topof the casing. It was 
indeed a “thing of beauty."” English Ivy is to be seen in 
almost every collection of plants, and, if good care is 
given it, is a very-beautiful vine ; but through neglect it 
is frequently troubled with scale, which in time denudes it 
Of leaves, leaving a yard or two of bare ungaiuly stalk. 
This vine should be trained over the window in such a 
‘manner that it.can-easily be taken down and effectually 
washed. I have used whale-oil soap, making a tolerably 
strong suds, and then thoroughly sponging the leaves and 
stalk. I find this treat t very efficaci in the case of 
all plants troubled with scale. 

A thrifty healthy English Ivy is much to be admired, 
but a diseased specimen is a most unsightly object, and I 
should lose no time in cutting it back or consigning it to 
the rubbish-heap, if there were no other remedy at hand. 

One winter, I tried the experiment of putting a few seeds 
of the ordinary Morning Glory im a hanging basket. Over 
each of the cords, they grew like Jack’s bean-stalk, soon 
__ Yeached the hook from which the basket depended, and then 

threw out their tendrils in search of something else to 
clamber over. Don't frown and say “‘how common !"’ but 
try for yourself and see what a pretty vine it is! When 
the blossoms came, opening every morning as they do out- 
of-doors, I was really delighted. They grow very small and 
delicate in the house, and the coloring of the flowers is rare 
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Given these requisites, and yon may cut sprays occasionally 
to twine in your hair or put in a corsage bouquet. It is such 
a wiry tough vine, that it may be used in so many ways. 

CoNVALESCENCE.—Only those who have had the good- 
fortune to pass through a really serious illness will be able 
to realize the charm of the word ‘‘convalescence.’’ We use 
the phrase *‘ good-fortune "*advisedly : for, as it is necessary 
to endure sickuess before we can prize the blessing of 
health at its true value, 60 we must be really ill before we 
can rightly appreciate the pleasures of getting well. The 
time of convalescence has been tne date of a fresh departure 
in many a life, and often the good resolutions which are 
nearly always made in the happy days of convalescence are 
carried out faithfully. But—alas! for the frailty of human 
nature—it too often happens that, in contact with the world, 
we quickly forget and become more and more callous, so 
that, when at last our time comes and we go each to “our 
own place,” we have profited very little by that regenera- 
tion of body and spirit from which we promised such brave 
things in the good days when we were convalescent. 

Water For THE SurFeRinc Inrant.—When the baby 
is suffering and restless without apparent cause, offer it 
water, aud in nine cases out of ten relief will follow. 
Many mothers do not know that nursing children need 
water as much as larger children. It is safe to boil the 
water and let it get cold, a supply being in this way always 
kept on hand. Children, when t g, suffer very much 
from thirst, and a cold wet cloth laid on their gums will 
often comfort them. A bit of ice wrapped in a towel may 
be used to rub the gums—though care must be used, 
of course, not to let too much ice-water get into the 
stomach of the infant at one time. But as much pure 
cool water as it relishes cannot hurt it. 

Fir Conrs.—Open fir cones, such as children love to pick 
up and bring home, can be made into quite pretty floral 
receptacles by being set up in a damp pot, earth sprinkled 
around and over them, and then bird-seed. Keep them 
moist, and after a time the seed springs into life and a crop 
of delicate greenery sprouts from the cone-segments. It is 
on the same principle as the Canadian mode of putting dry 
grain-ears into water and watching for the green shoots to 
spring therefrom. Children and young girls derive great 
amusement from the process. 

An Expert WHEELWOMAN.—Minna Smith says: “One 
of the prettiest wheelwomen I know is a tall girl of four- 
teen, whose skirts are scarcely to her shoe-tops, yet who says 


thi 





and dainty enough te suit the most fastidious taste. > that she has been practicing cycling ever since the days of 
Having had such good success with the Morning Glory, the $ her baby-jumper. She rides as easily as she walks, and 
next year I tried Sweet Peas, and oh! here was fragrance } does long distances on a single machine, escorted by her 


for you. I think them most excellent for growing in winter ; 
in fact, I have better suceess with them in the house than 
out-of-doors, where they are very frequently injured by hot 
dry winds. I have mentioned a few vines I have grown, 
but not nearly all, there are so many. With the Cinnamon 
vine, 80 extensively advertised, I have succeeded in the 
house. Lophospernum Scantlens, if kept clean and well 
showered and powdered with insect-powder (Pyrethrum), is 
very desirable. Smilax is a capital bouse-vine, but it 
requires (280) of sun, water in abundance, and cleanliness 


brother on his bicycle, with much less fatigue than most 
of the women of to-day would have felt at her age, with 
one-tenth of the exertion.” 

Errors ON THE Sare Sipz.—As there are some faults 
that have been termed faults on the right side, so there 
are some errors that might be denominated errors on the 
safe side. Thus, we seldom regret having been too mild, 
too cautious, or too humble; but we often repent of having 
been too violent, too precipitate, or too proud. 
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NOTICES OF 


SomeTHine Apout THE GRassHoPPER.—There is a curious 
belief in some parts of England that no one over sixty years 3 
of age can hear the song of the grasshopper. Though this ; 
is untrue, there are some people who seem to have a strange 
inability to hear it; the air may be full of the curious 
“zic-zic” sound to one of the party, while another may 
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Tue Girt or To-Day.—The great charge to be brought 
against the girl of to-day—and it is not her fault, poor 
child—is that, whatever she may be abroad, she is in only 
too many cases practically useless at home. She may know 
how to teach to perfection, and even exercise her taleut in 


$ other homes—but how often does she use it to save her 


not be able to detect a note of the whirring song. Though $ i father the expense of a governess for those younger brothers 
shrill and anything but musical, the chirping of the grass- ; and sisters not yet old enough for school? She can talk 
hopper and its kindred—crickets, locusts, and so on—has learnedly on the industry and thrift of the Greek women— 
always been much admired, The Greeks used to think so : but how often does it occur to her to “‘help mother” with 
highly of their love-song, that they kept the little insects { $ some of that appalling basket of mending, plenty of it 
in cages as we do canaries. Their praises are sung by many S probably her own? She talks of Nausicaa and other clas- 


of the Grecian poets; Homer, Hesiod, Anacreon, and many 
others addressed them by the most endearing epithets. The 
sound is produced in slightly different ways by the various 
species; but the principle is always the same as that on 
which our common grasshopper makes its sound—namely, 
by rubbing together its long half-harny outer wings. The 
male only sings; the female appears too busy laying her 
eggs and depositing them ina hole in the ground, which 
she has dug with a sharp sword-like instrument projecting 
from the under part of the body. The grasshoppers appear 
in July, and are to be seen till the cold weather begins ; 
but the eggs do not hatch till the following spring, and 
the insect which first appears, though much the shape of 
4 perfect grasshopper, has no wings, and it is only after 
five or six moltings of its outer skin that it is perfectly 
developed. 





Goop-BreEDING.—The groundwork of good-breeding is 
care for others, not for oneself, It is the aroma of altruism, 
the perfume of unselfishness. If we think of what others 
would like—what we should desire in their place—we must 
of necessity be well-bred. If we think only of our own 
desires, we are just as much of necessity ill-bred, no matter 
what our social status or the skill with which we can 
pronounce the fashionable Shibboleth. We have to begin 
at the beginning; and he who would see his sons and 
daughters thoroughly and truly gentle must forbid selfish- 
ness of action, rudeness of speech, carelessness of forme, 
impoliteness of conduct, from the first, and demand that 
in childhood and the nursery shall be laid the foundation 
of that good-breeding which is as a jewel of price to the 
mature man and woman, But then he himself must be 
Well-bred, and so must be the wife, mother, and mistress, 
It is the home that begins it—and, with rudeness suffered 
to reign at home, impoliteness must necessarily be the rale 
abroad. 





Jove ror Lirx.—What greater thing is there, for two 
human souls, than to feel that they are joined for life— 
to strengthen each other in all labor, to rest in each other 
in all sorrow, to minister to each other in all pain, to be 
one with each other in silent unspeakable memories at 
the last parting ? 

ENTERPRISE AND PusH.—The Spencer (N. Y.) Herald 
says: ““‘ Peterson’ constantly follows in the line of enter- 
Prise and push. It never lacks its usual brilliancy in 
all of its departments, nor is it ever behind in its stories, 
fashion-plates, etc. Send for it.” 

Ove-Eyen Souts.—Here, our souls have but one eye. 
The apostle saith : ‘‘ We know but in part.”” Be not proud > 
if that chance to come athwart thy seeing side which meets 3 
With the blind side of another. 





5 
4 
s 
Nores on InoninG.—Smoothing-irons are of late inven- 3 
tion. 1n the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James the First, 3 


large stones, inscribed with texts of Scripture, were used 
for ironing. 


sical ladies, who washed their fathers’ and husbands’ clothes 
by the river or seashore— but will she take the trouble to 
count over the clothes as they come back from the wash? 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Antoinette. By Georges Ohnet. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company.—This is one of the author’s best books, 
and deserves to rank by the side of his novel, ‘‘ The Forge- 
master,’’ which gained him so wide a popularity in this 
country. The plot is simple, but managed with rare skill, 
and the incidents are at once natural and dramatic. The 
hero is a fine enough creation not to be overshadowed by 
the charming heroine, as is so often the case in novels of the 
present day. “Antoinette” ought to prove one of the most 
successful of the summer issues of light reading. The volume 
is copiously illustrated, and the paper and type are so good 
that it is a pity to have published it only in pamphlet form. 

An Object in Life, and How to Attain It. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Company.—This is a capital little treatise 
on a very important subject, and cannot fail to suggest 
many valuable ideas and theories. The author says, in 
his preface, that it is especially designed for young men 
setting out in the great race of life ; for all, whether young 
or old, who are not pursuing a worthy and fixed object ; 
and for those who, though they may have some definite 
and noble aim in view, have hitherto met with little 
success. The cheapness of the pamphlet puts it within 
everybody's reach, and it will be found well worth a 
careful perusal. 

Fallacies of Henry George. By M. W. Meagher. New 
York: American News Company.—It is always a mistake 
not to examine both sides of an important matter, whether 
it is a question of religion, ethics, or social economy and 
reforms. Mr. Meagher denies the very premises on which 
the noted author of “‘ Progress and Poverty’ builds up his 
theories. Whether or not one may agree with his criti- 
oisms, they are written with an ability and force which 
must make them worth a careful examination by Mr. 
George's followers, aud the most enthusiastic among them 
cannot fail to admit that the writer has performed his task 
in an earnest and conscientious spirit. 

A Lost Wife. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippwcott Company.—Mre, Cameron of late proves 
almost as prolific as the Duchess, who really seems to write 
books by steam ; but both authors possess one merit in com- 
mon. Even when their stories show marks of haste, they 
always hold the reader by the interest of their plots and 
the cleverness of their conversations. The present story, 
though a less ambitious attempt than several of Mrs. 
Cameron’s novels, is certain to be liked by her numerous 
admirers. 


Bertha Laycourt. By Edgar C. Blum. Philadelphia: 


$ J. B. Lippincott Company.—We have here a story of modern 


American life—and a very good one, too. Plot, description, 
and dialogue are all well managed. The author's name 
is new to us, and, if the work isa first attempt, it augurs 
3 well for the future. 
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MOTHERS’ 
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DEPARTMENT.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES, 


— 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 


No. XV. Tue Cause or Decay 1n CHILDREN’s TEETH. 


As all young mothers desire to know at what time they 
may expect their babies to “‘ show their teeth,”’ [ will state 
the rule in the majority of cases. The ‘‘ milk-teeth,’’ as the 
first twenty are called, usually appear in the five following 
periods: First, between the fourth and eighth months, 
the two lower front middle teeth appr nearly simul- 
taneously. Second, in a few weeks thereafter or between 
the eighth and tenth months, the four upper front teeth 
appear, the two central preceding the two on each side of 
them. Third, after a pause of from six to twelve weeks 
or between the twelfth and sixteenth munths, the two front 
grinding-teeth in the upper jaw appear, leaving a space for 
the eye-teeth; next, two more lower teeth on each side 
of the two central ones, followed shortly by two grinders 
of the lower jaw. Fourth, a considerable pause now ensues; 
but, between the eighteenth and twentyfourth months, the 
canine-teeth are cut, and then there is a pause until the 
thirtieth month, Fifth, between the thirtieth and thirty- 
sixth months, the other four grinders make their appear- 
ance, 

Between the fifth and sixth years of life, the second 
dentition begins; and all the front teeth appear by the 
tenth year, followed by the canines before the twelfth year. 
The second grinders now begin to show themselves, and, 
sometime between the sixteenth and twentyfourth years, the 
wisdom-teeth are cut and the dental furniture of the mouth 
is completed, And yet, during all this time, decay is going 
on, and Whence spring the causes? is the anxious question. 

The old custom of giving the new-born babe molasses- 
and-water—or the later one, sugared water—followed in 
a few weeks or months by a little sugur tied up in a rag, 
which it is taught to suck, or by candy or other saccharine 
substances, all of which tend to produce a disordered 
stomach with acid fermentation, is the very initiative 
of starting decay in the teeth. Still, apart from these, 
we must admit in nota few cases there is an hereditary 
predisposition to decay in those born of weakly mothers 
or in those in whom the phosphates are defective from any 
cause. Saccharine substances, however, by favoring an 
acidulous state of the stomach, promote acidity about the 
teeth in the form of tartar, and hence decay results by the 
destruction of the enamel. In other words, the secretions 
of the mouth become acid in character, which causes early 
destruction of the imperfectly-developed dentures, the teeth 
decaying frequently before fairly erupted. This unhealthy 
condition, no doubt, not a few mothers have witnessed 
among their acquaintances. As the child grows, instead 
of giving good, plain, whol , Substantial food of “ye 
olden time,” the most refined flour is used, rich cakes and 
preserves form part of the daily repast, the dishes are highly 
seasoned and made appetizing in order to tempt the inca- 
pacitated stomach to take what it cannut dispose of. In 
this way, many enfeebled stomachs are overtasked : half- 
digested food is conveyed into the bowels; diarrhcea is 
produced ; and then ‘‘ doctor’s-stuff"’ necessarily is resorted 
to, to correct this imprudence. This poorly-assimilated food 
cannot possibly build up and repair the tissues in a proper 
m , and a source of badly-decayed bones and 
teeth. See the children of poor laborers, including the 
negroes of the South, who live on plain and substantial 
food—how much better are their teeth than those of the 
wealthy and luxuriant. 








TyYPEwRITING is so peculiarly adapted to women, that it 


almost seems as if the business might be monopolized by 
them. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


aa Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by « 
practical housekeeper. 

PRESERVES, JELLIES, ETC., ETU. 

Quinces Preserved Whole.—Pare some ripe quinces, and 
put them in a preserving-pan, three-parts covered with 
cold water—if they should float while the water is being 
poured on them, press them down with a plate until you 
have gauged the exact height of the water; take the 
quinces out, measure the water, and to every pint allow 
three pounds of broken loaf-sugar ; let this boil rapidly in 
the preserving-pan for five minutes, and then put in the 
quinces. The syrup should not cover them at first, but when 
they are half cooked it will then amply cover the fruit, 
Boil the quinces rapidly until soft enough for a knitting- 
needle to pierce them easily, which should be in an hour 
and a half, reckoning from the first boiling up. Tuke the 
quinces out carefully, so as not to break them, and lay 
them on dishes to cool. Run the syrup through a jelly- 
bag or a piece of new flannel put in a gravy-strainer; 
this frees it of all odd little bits that may boil from the out- 
side of the quinces, and makes it clearer. Put the syrup 
back in the preserving-pan, and boil it rapidly until it will 
jelly when dropped on a plate; put the quinces into the 
boiling syrup, and let them simmer gently for ten minutes. 
Place each quince carefully in wide-necked jars, pour the 
hot syrup over them, and, when cold, cover in the usual 
way. I have kept quinces preserved in this way quite good 
for two years. 

Quince Marmalade,—Peel and core some quinces, slice them 
very finely, put the cores containing the seeds in the pre- 
serving-pan, barely cover them with hot water, simmer for 
twenty minutes, strain through a jelly-bag, and put the 
juice back in the preserving-pan. Allow three-quarters of 
@ pound of loaf-sugar to one pound of fruit ; put the sugar 
and fruit into the juice; boil rapidly for an hour, very 
frequently stirring it, as it burns easily ; skim in the usual 
way, and, when it looks clear and jellies quickly when 
dropped on a plate, it is done. Put into jars, and cover 
when cold. Some people add a few drops of cochineal when 
taken off the fire, to make it a deeper red; but, if quickly 
boiled and well skimmed, it is pretty enough without any 
additional color. If possible, quinces should be peeled and 
cored with a silver or plated knife, as it keeps them a better 
color. 

Quince Jelly.—Cut very ripe quinces into thin slices; do 
not peel, core, or remove the seeds ; press them down in 
preserving-pan, and cover them with water ; stew gently 
until quite soft and pulpy; turn them into a jelly-bag, 
and let the juice trickle through without any pressure. If 
the juice does not look clear enough, pass it through the 
jelly-bag again, after the pulp is removed and the bag 
rinsed. Measure the juice, and to every pint allow twelve 
ounces of crushed loaf-sugar ; put it into the pan, and boil 
it rapidly for twenty minutes, skimming it well. Drop 4 
spoonful on a plate to see if it jellies, and, when done, pout 
it into glasses or jars, 

Quince Jam.—Peel and quarter your quinces, leaving the 
seeds in, as they readily impart their mucilage to water, and 
thus thicken the syrup. Allow three-quarters of a pound 
of loaf-sugar to one pound of fruit; put the fruit and sugar 
into a preserving-pan, and half a teacupful of water t 
moisten the bottom of the pan; stir the fruit and sugar 
frequently, and, when it boils, keep it boiling rapidly until 
the fruit is soft and a clear red color. It will take about 
an hour, reckoning from the first boiling up. Put into jam- 
pots, and cover when cold. 

Elderberry Wine.—To a gallon of berries, add three quarts 
of water ; let it stand three days, then pass through « hair 
sieve, thoroughly pressing the berries to extract all moisture. 
Measure, and to each quart of liquor add one pound of 
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moist sugar, one ounce of ginger, one ounce of cloves 
(bruised) ; the ginger and cloves to be sewed in muslin bags, 
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Pickled Walnuts,—Procure one hundred walnuts (young 


enough that they can be easily pricked ; if the shell is felt 


Put these ingredients all together into a perfectly clean ¢ at all, they are not fitfor pickling), prick them all over with 
yessel, and boil gently for an hour, then pour into an ; a fork, make a strong brine by boiling four pounds of salt 
earthenware pan ; when it has cooled sufficiently to allow } in a gallon of water, skim it, and pour it over the walnuts ; 


one’s finger to be dipped into it, put in one tablespoonful ¢ 
of brewer's yeast, let it ferment three days, then skim, ¢ 
and put into a jar or small cask, taking care that there is 3 
sufficient wine to fill it. It must not be corked tightly for ; 
three weeks, but the air must be kept out. 

Stewed Pears.—Peel eight pears (not large), cut them in $ 
halves, with one-half of stem to each, and as each is peeled 
throw it into cold water, to prevent its turning black—not 
core them ; put the fruit into a deep and wide basin or pie- 
dish, strew over them four ounces of powdered loaf-sugar, a 
few pieces of stick-cinnamon, and the grated rind of half a 
lemon, and barely cover with boiling water; cover dish or 
basin with a properly fitting plate or dish, and bake in the 
oven for two hours, Turn the fruit over once, with a silver 
or wooden spoon (not iron). 3 

Stewed Apples to be peeled, cored, and cut in quarters, and 3 
done in precisely the same way. N 

If too much water be added to fruit, either for stewing 
or in pies or covered tarts, then the fruit becomes tough ; 
and the samie with meat-pies, the meat to be only slightly 
moistened. 

Whole Pears Preserved.—To each pound and a half of pears, 
allow one pound 6f loaf-sugar, a gill of water, the juice and 
rind of a quarter lemon, and a tiny bit of whole ginger. 
Make a syrup of this, boiling and skimming for half an 
hour. Then put in the pears (previously peeled) and boil 
twenty minutes, take them up carefully and boil the syrup 
by itself ten minutes longer. If coloring is liked, put in a 
few drops of cochineal, put back the pears, just give them 
another boil ; bottle while hot. 

Apple Marmalade.—A peck'of apples not at all ripe, but 
full-grown ; quarter and take out the cores, but do not pare 
them. Put them into a preserving-pan with a gallon of 


water, and boil moderately until the pulp will allow itself ’ 


to be squeezed through a cheese-cloth, only leaving the peels 
behind. To each quart of pulp, add one pound or more of 
loaf-sugar, broken up in small pieces. Boil all together 
for forty minutes, keeping it stirred. It keeps best in large 
pots, 

Apple Jelly.—Quarter the apples without peeling or coring 
them. Put them in a saucepan with just enough water to 
cover them, and let them boil about five minutes. Then 
put them into a bag and let it drain until next day. Put 
half a pound of sugar to a pint of the liquid, and boil it as 
currant jelly. 

Apple Jelly.—Slice thirteen large apples without paring 
them ; cover with water ; boil and strain. To the juice add 
one pound of sugar and lemon-juice tothe taste. Clarify with 
egg, and boil to a jelly. 

PICKLES, 

Onions for Pickling.—Two ounces of salt to be put into a 
large saucepan of boiling water, the onions tied in a thin 
cloth to be put into the boiling water, and remain till 
within a moment of its boiling up, and then be thrown in 
the cloth into cold water, and let the tap of cold water run on 





are cold ; then slip the skin off each and lay it under a clean 
cloth; fill a pickle-bottle a quarter full of onions, put in 


them, or a pitcher of cold water be poured on till the onions 


six cloves, and half a teaspoonful of salt, and a little whole 


ginger ; then pour on them good vinegar—brown or white, 
and continue till the bottles are full. 


Tie each down with 3 and tied with loops-and-ends of velvet ribbon. 


let them remain in the brine nine days, stir them every day, 
then take them out, drain them, and put them on dishes in 
the sun ; let them remain until they are quite black, which 
will be in about three days, then put them in a jar with 


$ four small onions (stuck with six cloves each) and twenty- 


four bay-leaves, Take five pints of vinegar (rather less, if 
the walnuts are very small), boil it for ten minutes, with 
one ounce of allspice, two ounces of bruised ginger, and a 
quarter of a pound of whole black pepper, pour it boiling 
hot over the walnuts, let them stand near the stove all night, 
and tie down the next day. 

Pickled Cucumbers.—Choose large cucumbers, but before the 
seeds are ripe ; cut them into slices about one-quarter of an 
inch thick, and lay them upon a hair sieve. Between every 
layer of slices, put two shalots and sprinkle over them a little 
salt ; let them stand for about five hours to drain thus, and 
put them into a stone jar. Boil as much strong vinegar as 
will cover them, with a blade or two of mace, a few white 
pepper-corns, a little sliced ginger, and some scraped horse- 
radish ; pour these boiling hot upon the slices of cucumber. 
Let them stand till cold, and then repeat the process three 
times more, taking care that the cucumbers are cold between 
each. Tie them down with a bladder for use, 

Chow-Chow.—Take two heads of cabbage, two heads of 
cauliflower, one quart of dwarf onions, two quarts of small 
} tomatoes, one dozen cucumbers, and six roots of celery ; cut 
} into small pieces and boil each vegetable separately until 
tender, then strain and take two gallons of vinegar, one- 
quarter of a pound of mustard, one-qnarter of a pound of 
mustard-seed, one pot of French mustard, one ounce of 
cloves, and two ounces of turmeric; put the vinegar and 
spices into a pan, and let them come to the boil, then mix 
the vegetables, and pour the liquor over. 

Tomato Pickle.—Take a gallon of green tomatoes and six 
large onions, cut them in thin slices, and stand them in salt 
and water all night. In the morning, pour off the brine and 
put them into a preserving-pan, with four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, four of tard, two poonfuls of ground cloves, 
two of cinnamon, one of cayenne pepper, and one of the best 
curry-powder. Simmer for one hour, and, when cool, pour 
into pickle-jars. 
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Turce Times Its Cost.—There is no article of food or 
drink regarding which the public have been so deceived as 
tea, and now a most commendable work has been undertaken 
by a strong company of producers and capitalists to supply 
the people of the great United States with perfectly pure tea 
at a reasonable advance over the cost of production. Give 
up drinking poor adulterated and colored tea, and drink 
only the 0. & O. Tea, which is worth three times its cost, and 
will have a more beneficial effect on the health of our people 
than any food-reform of modern ages. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fic. 1.—Visit1nG-Dress, oF Brocape, 1n Two SHADES OF 
Bur, ComBIneD WITH VELVET TO Matcn. The front of the 
skirt is draped, and caught up at the left side in two places, 
The back 


strong paper, over which brush beaten white of egg. ; of the skirt hangs plain, and is cut in one with the back 


This, however, scarcely matters with onions done in this way, > 3 of the bodice. 
a8 they will keep good for a year ; after three months’ being 


tied over or corked, they will without covering keep good. 


In front, the bodice laps over to the left 
side, under a loose belt of the material; at the neck, it 
opens over a chemisette of white silk muslin or China crépe. 


This is the result of using cloves. Nothing molds, not even } A wide velvet collar with epaulettes finishes the neck and 


ink, if cloves are put into it. 


top of sleeves, Cuffs to match. A broad-brimmed hat of blue 
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CHILDREN’S 


FASHIONS. 





velvet, like the trimming of the gown, is simply trimmed 
with standing loops of gros-grain ribbon. 

Fig. 11—Is a Receprion-Deess, or Lear-Grren Brocave 
on Cana Stik, Taimmep wirn Biack Vetvet. The skirt 
has a demi-train, and the frunt is edged with a ruching of 
velvet loops. The round waist, which is full, laps at the 
left side under a wide velvet waistband, from under which 
depend long sash-ends of velvet fringed at the bottom. 
A revers of Llack velvet adorns the right side of the bodice ; 
a ruching of velvet loops corresponding with the edge of 
the skirt finishes the neck and forms the epaulettes. Plain 
velvet cuffs. 

Fic. 101.—Visrtine-Costume, or Dark-Gray on BLack 
Hzwyrretta-CLorn. The skirt-front is draped, and finished 
at the edge with a wide border in braiding or passemcnterie. 
The back, of course, hangs st The Di jacket 
opens over a full vest, belted at the waist. The revers, 
cuffs, and collar are elaborately braided. Hat of dark-gray 
felt, faced with black velvet and trimmed with standing 
loops of velvet ribbon and gray ostrich-tips. 

Fia. tv.—Cuitp’s Dress, or Rep CasHMERE OR CAMEL’8- 
Harr. The skirt is braided in a darker shade of red. The 
full bodice is finished with a wide belt of velvet of a darker 
shade; over this is worn a Bolero jacket of the velvet, 
which is sleeveless. Collar and cuffs of velvet. 

Fic. v.—Reception-Dress, or Corn-CoLorep Sin.K Com- > 
BINED witH Buiack Lace. The foundation-skirt is edged 3 
with the lace, and a panel of the same is let into the left 
side. The front is draped, and the back hangs in deep 
straight plaits. The lace bodice and sleeves are trimmed 
with the silk, and a pointed sash of the same defines the 
waist. The bodice and side-panel are lined with the silk. 

Fig. vi.—Direcroine Costume, ron VisiTine, or Bro- ; 
oaDE IN Cotors Upon A Brack Grounp, combined with 
plain gros-grain to match. The front of the skirt is of the 
plain material, adorned with a long sash with pointed ends. 
The Directoire coat, of the brocade, opens in front over a 
vest of white China crépe. The front of the coat hase double 
or under vest of the plain material. Hat of black velvet, 
trimmed with a bird and ostrich-tips. 

Fig. v1.—Hovuse-Dress, or PALE Berce-CoLorep Nun’s- 
VEILING OR CASHMERE, ornamented with yoke, epaulettes, 
cuffs, and bands in dark brown-green open-work embroidery 
laid on a beige-colored foundation, or the embroidery may 
be beige-color laid on a dark brown or green foundation. 
Belt in moiré ribbon ; guipure or smocking may be substi- 
tuted for the embroidery, the former with the raised cord 
being the most fashionable; or all the trimming may be 
of moiré silk to match or in brown. Hat of brown lace, 
trimmed with loops of brown ribbon and cream-white 
chrysanthemums. 

Fic. vu.—Bopice, or Figurep Suran on Cuatuis, For 
a Youne Lapy, made full back and front, and fitted on to 
a tight lining. A knife-plaited ruffle of the material forms 
the collar, cuffs, and basque, also edges the front. A belt 
of the material crosses in front, with an oxydized buckle 
or clasp. 

Fig. viu1.—Back anv Front or Bonnet. The only trim- 
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ming is a large standing buw of velvet-edged ribbon, as 
seen in the illustration. The bonnet may be of velvet or} 
felt in any self-color, or black, as a useful everyday bonnet. > 
Fig. 1x.—Movurntne-Bonnet, or Enciish Crips, with } 
veil worn only at the back. 2 
Fie. x.—Fatt Mantitia, or Szty-Cotorep Ciota. It 3 
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the bodice. Large hat of felt to match the dress, trimmed 
with a long ostrich-plume. 

Fie. x11.—Watking-Costums, or BLACK oR SELF-CoLorep 
Henxierta-CiotH ComBIneD with VELVET. The front- 
breadth is of velvet laid in deep plaits. Pockets, revers, 
and cuffs of the Directoire coat of the same velvet. Sleeves 
fall. Hat of gray felt, trimmed with ostrich-tips and velvet 
band. 

Fic. x11.—Hovse-Bopice, or CasHMERE OR SILK, with 
belt, cuffs, and revers in moiré silk to match. A knife- 
plaiting of the material falls from under the wide belt. 

Fig. xiv.—Heappress, of artificial flowers forming a 
half-wreath, intertwined with the puffs and curls of the 
coiffure. 

Fig. xv.—Bonnet, oF Sort Sik om Crépr, faced and 
edged with velvet and trimmed with three large rosettes 
of narrow velvet ribbon to mateh the crown, Velvet ribbon 
strings. 

Fie. xvi.—Opera on THEATRE Bonnet, composed of 
daimes and trimmed with ostrich-tips. 

Fie. xvur.—Wakine-Dreess, or Setr-CoLtorep Lapr's- 
Crotn og Camet’s-Hair. The skirt is severely plain. 
The bodice opens in front, over a vest of a lighter shade, 
or cream-white, or sometimes light-gray. Sleeves full at 
the shoulders. Plain turnover cuffs. Toque of alternate 
bands of felt and velvet, trimmed with a large bunch of 
plaited lace intermixed with flowers or loops of narrow 
velvet ribbon. 

Fie. xvin.—A Somptz Tennis on Croquet Dress, or 
StEirep FLANNEL, trimmed with rows of narrow braid 
or velvet vibbon. Hat of straw or felt, faced with velvet 
and trimmed with fall flowers. 

Fie. x1x.—Arrernoon-Dress, oy EMBROIDERED Casu- 
MERE OR SERGe. The embroidered pattern covers only the 
front and sides ; the back is plain. The pointed bodice has 
the vest to match; also cuffs and collar. Poke hat, 
trimmed with velvet and ostrich-tips. 

Fac. xx.—Tznnis on Onoquet Gown, or CHECKED Senos 
Plain skirt and Norfolk jacket. A silk cravat, in sailor's 
knot, is tied under the high collar. 
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Fic. .—Sreeet-Dress, oy Cream-Wuite FLANnet, For 
a Onmp or Tuess 70 Four Years. The garment is made 
all in one, and plaited into a ‘round yoke at the neck. 
A double knife-plaited ruffle of surah covers the yoke and 
forms the collar ; the same is continued down the front and 
edges the sleeves. A wide sash of cream-white surab is 
tied around the waist. Hat of white felt, faced with browa 
velvet and trimmed with standing loops of velvet ribbon 
to match. 

Fic. 11.—Dazss with Ourpoor Jacket, For a Gig oF 
Ereut To Ten Years. The skirt is of self-colored cashmere 
laid in accordeon plaits; the waist is plaited to correspond 
and worn witha guimp. The outdoor jacket is of navy-biue 
cloth, with collar, onffs, and revers braided either in gold 
or black braid. Hat of rough straw or soft felt, trimmed 
with navy-blue velvet ribbon. The sash matches the dress. 

Fig. u1.—Costums, or DarK Myrtie-Green CASHMERE, 
For a Youne Grau or Twetve To Fourteen Years. The 
skirt is kilt-plaited, over which the front-drapery forms # 
long point and the back hangs plain. The Directoire 


consists of four capes, ending in long tabs in front, lined } jacket opens over a vest of checked surab, in pale-biue 


with surah, and bound with silk braid. ; 
Fig. x1.—Wa.kine-Dress, or Stripep Wooten. The > 
front of the skirt is cut on the bias, and is looped at the left } 
side ; the back and sides bang plain. The Directoire jacket ; 
opens over a white cloth vest, the upper part of which is ; 
covered with lace. The wide revers are edged with the ; 
white cloth like the vest. Rosettes of velvet ribbon adorn 


and green or other corresponding colors. The revers are 
faced with the same. Hat of rough straw or felt, trimmed 
with loops of dark-green velvet ribbon and pale -blue 
ostrich-plume. 

Fic. tv.—Lares Hat, iy Leanorn on Fett, for little 
girl, trimmed with ostrich-tips in white and faced with 
black velvet. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE—OCTOBER, 1889. 





IN THE DAYS OF THE EMPIRE. [See the article, “Then and Now.) 
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WALKING-DRESS. CHILD’S DRESS. FICHU. BONNET. 
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ALPHABET IN ETCHING OR OUTLINE. 
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ALPHABET IN ETCHING OR OUTLINE. 





























HEART WHISPERS. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphie 








Words by J. ANDERSSOHN. -_ Music by FRANZ ABT. 
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poco cres. 


1. If Ishouldsee up - on thy face A smile a-kin to sad- ness, I 
2. Then if I saw the shades depart, Love’s peace - ful sky re- veal-ing, And 
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ro tweremine the dont to ee, ‘And al thy copheith glad - ness, 
markedthesun - shine of the heart Over ev - ry feature steal - ing 
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I wouldprom -_ ise — grief should harm oe never, 


weave forthee a chapletbright Nochance norchange should sever; 


















































seek to strew thy path with flow’rs, And iia “ Thine for - ev-er!” 
welcomedays of calm de-light, And whisper, “ Mine for - ev-er!” 


























seek to strew thy path with flow’rs, And whisper,“ Thine for - ever!” 
wel - come days of calm de-light, And whisper,“ Mine _for- ever!” 
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DIRECTOIRE VISITING-DRESS. WALKING-DRESS, 





